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Between B and Aa noteworthy structure was brought to 
light. Just in front of and below the slab of conglomerate 
(about .20 τη. thick), which covers the ὑπόνομος to the door- 
way of the wall B, was found lying across the ὕπονομος a 
large block of soft yellowish native stone, which had evidently 
sunk to the slanting position in which it was found owing to 
the fact that it had originally been placed with its ends rest- 
ing directly upon the crumbling rock on either side of the 
ὑπόνομος. From the tenia upon the inner face of this 
block (reckoning from the orchestra), it had evidently been 
taken from the epistyle of some building. Its dimensions 
(it appeared to have been broken at the ends) were about 
1.19 to 1.25 m. x .87 m. x .39 τη. Below it descended in 
the direction of the orchestra, occupying the entire breadth 
of the ὑπόνομος (about .69 m.), a flight of five steps of soft 
stone, their ends supported not by the native rock, which is 
here too soft to admit of such construction, but by a neatly 
laid facing of stone blocks, which sheathe the sides of the 
ὑπόνομος from this point on through the soft rock and the 
subsequent white clay of the orchestra. The two uppermost 
steps (leaving out of account the displaced block previously 
described, which from its position was evidently the original 
top step of the flight) are cut out of a single block, which ex- 
hibits at the upper edge of its inner face the tenia and two 
reguiz and a half of a Doric epistyle. Measured from with- 
out, the height of the steps of this stairway varies from about 
.162 τὰ. to about .205 m., and their horizontal depth from 
about .25 τη. to about .295m. The form of the steps ap- 
pears in reverse from the under side of the stairway, as in the 
case of wooden steps. Between the under surface of the 
lowest step-block and the bottom of the ὑπόνομος, which is 
here floored with slabs of stone, a clear space about .53 m. in 
height intervenes, sufficient to allow the passage of ἃ con- 
siderable quantity of water. The flooring just mentioned be- 
gins at a point about .25 m. back (from the orchestra) of a 
plummet dropped from the inner face of the architrave-block in 
which are cut the two upper steps asabovedescribed. Directly 


It was dislodged from its position to facilitate excavation and now lies within 
the ὑπόνομος, a short distance back of the stairway. 
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have been taken from the ἀναλήμματα, although I was not 
able to make sure of its original position ; a mutilated Ionic 
capital of soft native stone; and a beautiful fragment of a 
marble Ionic capital, a volute with calyx-moulding behind. 
The few copper coins found in this part of the ὑπόνομος 
were too much corroded to be identified, although one, found 
near the rear end of the main ὑπόνομος, was unmistakably 
Sicyonian.* One or two small common terracotta lamps were 
found under the bottom of the stairway. The ὑπόνομος en- 
larges at the centre of the orchestra‘in the form of a tank,’ 
about 1.30 τη. square and apparently of the same depth. It 
seems not to have been floored with stone but with the native 
white clay. A portion of the shaft of a Doric column 
(1.26 m. in height), standing at the southwest corner, seems 
to have served to support the stone cover, which was badly 
broken, but, so far as could be ascertained, originally closed 
the tank completely. Immediately under this cover were 
found fifty or more small rough terracotta lamps, some of 
which had evidently been used, and a number of thin lustre- 
less terracotta bowls, several of which contained lamps. 
How and when this closely packed mass of lamps and bowls 
came to be deposited here (evidently after the tank had been 
filled with earth) isa problem of which I can offer no solution. 
Upon what appeared to be the bottom’ of the tank lay a 
block of soft native stone, showing upon its upper surface (as 
it lay) two triglyphs, and having an irregular square hol- 
lowed in the middle of the undecorated metope. At each 
inner angle (toward the stage-structure) the tank is met by 
a shallow superficial gutter (inaccurately indicated but not 
lettered on the earlier PLAN), constructed of grooved blocks 
of stone coated with cement. These gutters run from a 
structure on each side of the orchestra consisting of a large 
block of stone laid in cement, immediately beyond and nearly 


61 managed to make out = I and the well-known emblem of the dove. 
6 Dr. Young’s more accurate mcasurements are as follows: 
Breadth : west end, 1.815 m.; centre, 1.30 m. ; cast end, 1.285 m. 
Length : north side, 1.80 m.; south side, 1.425 m. 
7™The imévouocis about .62 m. broad at top .785 m. at bottom, where it meets the 
tank. 
* That it was not the original bottom was subsequently ascertained. 
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.11 τῷ. broad on three sides. The long side, which lies against 
and somewhat above X (Fig. 2), has no rim. The stone X, 
itself, is pierced by a small round hole in the centre. On 
raising it, it was discovered that on the under side a gutter 
had been cut from the central aperture to the outer edge 
(1. 6., toward the gutter of the orchestra). This was filled 
with cement. But another gutter, about .125 m. deep, 
which had been cut at right angles to the former, leading 
from the central aperture to the edge lying away from the 
termination of the semicircular conduit, wasopen. This stone, 
the openings and gutters of which, as it lay, could have no pos- 
sible connection with the semicircular conduit or with the 
stone gutter of the orchestra (though the gutters in the block 
were of about the same depth and breadth), is very probably 
not in its original position. The stone which corresponds to 
it on the other side of the orchestra is, like it, laid with 
cement and has above it a large block forming the connection 
between it and the lower seats, and it is directly connected 
with the stone gutter of the orchestra by a central boring Q 
(about .13 m. in diameter) and a gutter from this to the edge, 
directly continued on the first stone of the gutter of the 
orchestra. The joint is cemented. Four holes are drilled in 
this block "' some distance within the four corners, and when 
first observed were still filled with lead, thus proving that 
they had served to secure some object, upon the block. 
It would seem that something originally stood here from 
which the drip was to be carried off to the central tank of the 
orchestra by the stone gutter, which, like its mate, emptied 
into the tank by a shallow V-shaped spout of heavy terra- 
cotta. Could this something have been a smallaltar?” Ata 
distance of .48 m. from the semicircular conduit (between 
the central tank and this point the ὑπόνομος has been but 
partly opened and not cleared of earth), immediately at the 
left of the large stone marked J in the earlier PLAN, the 


10 The dimensions of the block are about .945 m. x .795 m., the lesser dimension 
toward the orchestra. 

41(/The following remark of Donatus in his introduction to Terence may be 
cited for an altar at each side in tbe Roman epoch: Jn scena due are pont sole- 
bant, dextera Liberi, sinistra ejus det (Apollints) cut ludt fiebant. See, however, 
Berek, Gr. Literaturgeschichte, iii. Ὁ. 6, note. A.C. M.] 
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ὑποόνομος, which is here but .30 m. broad, is met by a gutter 
cut in a single block of stone and running under the lower of 
the two courses of stone blocks which form the exterior 
boundary of the semicircular conduit, thus lying some .65 m. 
below the level of the rim of the conduit. The opening of this 
gutter from the inside of the conduit is some .27 m. broad by 
.16 m. deep. The semicircular conduit is not artificially 
floored, but is merely hollowed in the hard white clay of the 
orchestra. Careful excavations at both ends prove con- 
clusively to my mind that it had no connection with the 
ὑπόνομος from these points, but only by the one outlet just 
deseribed. Although the ὑπόνομος, as indicated above, was 
not entirely excavated, I am of the opinion that what has 
been done furnishes sufficient data for an estimate of its 
general character and use.’ 


MorTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, NEw YORK, 
October 18, 1891. 


"2 (N. B. Some slight changes have been made in the measurements as they ap- 
peared in my original notes; for this again I am indebted to the accuracy of 
Dr. Young.] 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE OF 
SICYON IN 1891. 


The present report includes the results of a fourth season 
of excavation at the theatre of Sicyon. The stage-structure, 
orchestra, and lower rows of the cavea had been cleared in the 
years 1886 and 1887, under the direction of Professors D’Ooge 
and Merriam.’ At that time asubterranean passage, following 
the central line of the theatre through orchestra and stage- 
structure, had been discovered but not completely explored. 
During last summer (July-August, 1891) Mr. Earle* resumed 
the work which he had superintended four years before. 
The object sought was to determine the meaning and purpose 
of this passage in the light of a similar discovery just made 
in the theatre of Eretria." Adverse circumstances prevented 
the full completion of Mr. Earle’s undertaking. We suc- 
ceeded to the task in December, by previous appointment 
meeting Dr. Waldstein at Basiliko on the day of his arrival in 
Greece (December 22). Operations at the theatre commenced 
the next morning, under Dr. Waldstein’s direction, and con- 
tinued after his departure until December 30. 

When our work began, the so-called ὑπόνομος was not yet 
fully cleared in the space between wall A‘ and the central 
tank, as well as between this tank and the middle point of the 
semicircular conduit of the orchestra. Further to the west, 
about under wall #, the mouth of a rock-cut tunnel " was vis- 
ible, evidently a prolongation and outlet of the ὑπόνομος. A 
short distance west of #a shaft had been sunk in the line of 
this tunnel to discover, if possible, its course and meaning. 


1 Cf. Papers of the Am. School at Athens, v. p. 1. 

2 See preceding paper. 

3 Cf. pp. 84, 08 ff. 

4 References are to Fig. 1 above, p. 2; also to the pLan in Papers of the Am. 
School at Athens, v. p. 6. 

5 See above, p. 1. 
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nected with the ὑπόνομος by means of a gutter, which runs 
under the bounding curb of the conduit. This gutter is con- 
structed by hollowing out the upper surface of a single stone 
which forms part of the foundation of the curb, project- 
ing beyond it .45 m. to the east, and lying .71 m. below its 
upperrim. The length of the outlet so formed is 1.11 m., its 
breadth at the western extremity (within the orchestra con- 
duit) .29 m., at the eastern extremity .315 m., its depth .16 m. 
At about the point where it is bridged by the superin- 
cumbent courses of the orchestra-curb the gutter widens out 
into a sort of basin, whose breadth, measured along the inner 
(eastern) edge of the stone which spans it, is .3875 m. This 
basin is .415 m. distant from the eastern extremity of the 
gutter-stone. From this eastern extremity down to virgin 
soil in the ὑπόνομος proper is a fall of about .235 m. At 
this initial point the ὑπόνομος is .245 τη. wide and well faced 
on each side with quadrangular blocks, their upper surface 
continuing approximately at alevel with the upper surface 
of the gutter-stone. In its course toward the central tank 
the ὑπόνομοξ becomes gradually widerand deeper. At a dis- 
tance of 3 m. from the gutter-stone its breadth is .29 m., 
2.63 m. further on the breadth has increased to .36 m. 
Throughout this extent of 5.63 m. the side-facing is regular 
and well constructed. It consists of a single course of stones, 
fitted together without mortar, which vary in height with the 
increasing depth of the ὑπόνομος, the one next the gutter- 
stone measuring .475 m., the one further to the east .69 m. 
At the above mentioned distance of 5.63 m. from the con- 
duit-curb the character of the side-facing changes entirely. 
Through a further extent of 2.62 m. the bounding-walls, 
instead of being straight and vertical as before, are very 
ill made and irregular, consisting for the most part of small 
stones very carelessly fitted together. On the south side for 
a space of 1.18 m., measured from the eastern end of the 
better wall, no facing-stones of any kind werefound. At the 
eastern end of this whole extent of rongh facing the width of 
the ὑπόνομος amounts to about .66 m. Its actual bed was 
much narrower and definitely marked in a very interesting 
way. A hard stratum of white clay about .035 m. in thick- 
hess, resting upon thinner strata no less dense, was found to 
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fully worked out, others indicated, the rest of the circum- 
ference quite rough and marked with various irregular holes, 
doubtless for clamping or some kindred purpose. 

In the space between the central tank and the wall A the 
ὑπόνομος maintains an almost uniform breadth and depth, 
while the side walls are of far better construction than in the 
part already described. They consist only of squared stones 
set for the most part in three regular courses. Here also the 
passage is well paved with slightly concave blocks, the 
channel thus formed being coated throughout with cement. 
This concave flooring extends from the tank to a point almost 
exactly beneath the west edge of wall A, and 1.14 m. west of 
a plummet dropped from the lowest of the steps between A 
and B. From this point for a distance of 2.75 m., that is to 
a point .25 m. east of a plummet dropped from the highest 
step, there is no pavement but the natural rock. Further 
under the stage-structure the ὑπόνομος sinks through and 
below the ledge, so that its bed is here only the soil itself. 
For a distance of 4.80 m. eastward from the central tank, 
the side-walls are in perfect condition. Then follows a space 
of 2.45 m. where the north wall is broken away down to the 
lowest course. At 3.35 m. further on, that is ata point just 
east of the steps, the artificial facing ends, and for the rest 
of its course the vzovoyos is bounded only by natural walls of 
rock or earth. Its breadth is constant, as has been said, be- 
tween the central tank and wall A, but everywhere decreases 
gradually from bottom to top, a result probably due to pres- 
sure of the earth from without. Thus close by the tank the 
breadth varies from .785 m. to .62 m., under wall A from 
.785 m. to .665 m. 

The often mentioned steps are situated between walls A 
and B, and lead downward into the ὑπόνομος in the direction 
toward orchestra and cavea. Between the lowest step and 
the pavement of the ὑπόνομος there is a clear space of .57 m.; 
that is, the steps are supported at either end by the side walls 
into which they are built. It seemed quite certain, however, 
that the steps were a later addition. The whole structure of 
the side walls here showed a loose patching together of 
irregularly shaped stones instead of the usual careful building 
with rectangular blocks, a result which could most naturally 
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tunnel, at a distance from its mouth of 142m. About 1.58 
m. further on the tunnel bends away at a considerable angle 
toward the south ; that is, toward the lower plateau on which 
the town lay. It runs now though a soft clay soil, and is just 
high enough to admit of easy passage. This change in di- 
rection seemed to us to confirm fully Mr. Earle’s conjecture’ 
as to the ultimate course of the ὑπόνομος͵ and we deemed it. 
both unnecessary and impracticable to follow the tunnel 
further. So faras we went we had been guided first by the 
constant discovery of broken pottery, and secondly by the 
fact that the earth which had washed in to fill the tunnel was. 
of an entirely different character from the original soil. 

The purpose of this subterranean passage, leading as de- 
scribed from the circular conduit through and beyond the 
stage-structure, was made more sure by a series of levels taken 
at various points in its course. These showed a gradual and 
continuous descent, amounting in the space between the con- 
duit and the central tank to .84m.; between the central tank 
and wall A, that is, the paved portion of the passage, to .135 
m.; between walls A and D to .609m. There seemed no 
doubt therefore that the ὑπόνομος had served as an outlet for 
the circular conduit. It is true that the bed-clay of the conduit 
at its middle point lies at present below the connecting gutter- 
stone. But the conduit had been in great part excavated be- 
fore our work began, and it appeared probable that the addi- 
ional soil which we removed was really native soil disinte- 
grated by the rains to which it was laid bare. Even if this 
difficulty were not so easily solved, the discovery here of 
such a gutter-stone could admit of but one interpretation, 
namely that the conduit had emptied at this point into the 
ὑπόνομος. By way of further confirmation, it was found that 
the conduit’s rim was here .185 m. lower than at either 
northern or southern extremity. Doubtless the bed of the 
conduit sloped in the same way, so that water would run 
toward the middle instead of toward either end. 

If this is true, the ὑπόνομος must be as old as the theatre 
itself, and at that earliest period must have served as a drain. 
But several] facts of construction tend to show that this was 


9 See above, p. 3. 
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venient means of communication between stage-structure and 
orchestra. 

We have next to consider the two shallow, superficial gut- 
ters that meet the tank at its two eastern corners. They are 
composed of grooved blocks of stone, and have the bottom of 
the groove coated with cement to facilitate the passage of 
water. The individual blocks have been so greatly dis- 
placed by earthquakes or by other causes (compare PLATE 
1) that in considering the question of their original 
inclination we must not place too much dependence upon 
their present levels. In the southern gutter levels were 
taken at four points, respectively 1.70 m., 3.70 m., 5.60 τη. 
and 8.50 m. from the tank, which we shall designate by the 
letters 6, Jf, g, and fk. Ate the gutter was .028 m. 
higher than at the tank; at 7, .092 m.; at g, .083 m. and 
at ἢ, the end of the gutter, .126m. In this case, therefore, 
the steady descent from the side of the orchestra to the tank 
is interrupted only in the portion between ᾧ and/f. In the 
case of the northern gutter the results are less satisfactory. 
The various sections have been more disturbed, and a portion 
of the gutter at the side of the orchestra has entirely disap- 
peared. Levels were taken at three points, respectively 
2m., 3.75 m. and 7.50 m., from the tank, which we shall 
designate as c, ὃ, anda. Ate the gutter is .041 m. higher 
than at the tank; at ὁ, .066 m.; but at a, the- present 
northern extremity, it is only .016 m. higher. This last 
figure, however, is probably to be explained by the displaced 
condition of the blocks already mentioned. If, moreover, we 
compare the first two levels with those taken in the southern 
gutter, the conclusion must be that on this side also there was 
a steady descent from the side of the orchestra to the tank. 

The two structures at the sides of the orchestra from which 
these gutters lead have next to be described. The one on the 
south side is composed of three stones. The first, about .80 
m. broad by .94m. long, is separated from the passage in 
front of the lowest row of seats by the two others, which are 
of about the same length but have a breadth of about .64 m. 
only. Of the latter the eastern one, which was moved from 
its position, was found to have two teniz cut on the side that 
had lain nearest the seats. Of these the one along the edge 
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At the northern side the structure is composed of two stones, 
and is described in Mr. Earle’s report. In view, however, of 
certain new facts that were discovered, some further descrip- 
tion must be given of the larger block which was raised by 
Mr. Earle. This stone (Fig. 3, No. 2) is .965 m. long by .77m. 
broad, and was found standing on edge (the edge B B on the 
ground) in the position in which Mr. Earle left it. A portion 
of the upper surface, between A A and BB, .295 τη. broad, is 
worked away .07 m. lower than the rest of the stone. On 
the left side of this strip, as one faces the stone, there is a shal- 
low cavity (8) about .05 m. deep, with a rim about .055 m. 
broad. To the right isa similar cavity (9), but the rim has 
been entirely worn or broken away. The ledge between the 
two cavities is about .23 m. broad. On the higher and 
larger portion of the stone is a rectangular space surrounded 
by a shallow channel that is enlarged at either upper corner 
in the form of two semicircular cavities. Within this rectan- 
gle there are two small holes and a circular boring that runs 
entirely through the stone and from which a shallow channel 
about .045 m. wide, runs to the edge AA. The position of 
the various holes, their size, and condition will be seen 
from the plan (Fig. 3, No. 2) and the following table. 


1. Upper edge about .18 m. from the top of the stone. Breadth at bottom apparently about 
.12m., but the right edge is broken away. Depth about .085m. Inthe centre is a smaller snd 
deeper cavity. 

2. About .165 m. from the top of the stone. Original breadth at the bottom apparently about 
.18 m., but the stone is broken to the right. Depth about .085m. Near the centre, as in], isa 
smaller and deeper cavity. Distance between 1 and 2 about .23m. Channel between 1 and 2 ia 
.025m. deep and about .04 m. broad. 

8. About .04 m. from left edge of stone. Breadth, about .11m. It contains a mass of lead, 
.045 m. by .065 m. 

4. Corresponds in its dimensions to 8. It likewise contains a mass of lead. 

Holes 8 and 4, and the entire channel, were almost filled with cement. Some cement was aiso 
found in holes 1 and 2. 

6. About .275 m. from left edge of stone and immediately below the horizontal channel. Its 
dimensions are about .06 m. by .08 m. but the edges are broken away. Depth about .085 m. 
Filled with cement. 

7. About .265 m. from right edge of stone and about .10 m. from the horizontal channel. Its 
dimensions are about .055 τη. by .08m. Depth about .09m. Filled with cement. 

δ. About .44 m. from top of stone and .80m. from right and left edges. Original diameter 
about .18 m. but the edge, especially to the right, is badly broken. 


The two gutters on the under side, mentioned by Mr. Earle, 
run from the central boring to the right edge, as you face 
the stone, and to the bottom edge 8 8. Imbedded in the 
cement with which the latter is filled isa lead pipe, choked 
with a deposit of earth. This pipe, then, must have served as 
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rectangular hole. Some of these channels and holes still 
contain lead. 

The same series of holes was found to be continued in the 
remaining blocks that were exposed ; namely, those in the two 
doorways and the one just north of the ὑπόνομος. They 
seem to remove all doubt as to the original superstructure. 
These holes must have been made to receive the pillars of 
wood or of stone which originally served to support the 
superincumbent portion of the stage-structure.” 

In connection with this subject it may be well to describe 
more in detai] than was done in the original report the sepa- 
rate blocks of the marble surbase. They are by no means 
uniform in length, but vary between 1.413 m. and 1.6865 m. 
The first and second stones to the south of the vzovopos have 
the further left-hand corner, as one stands before them fac- 
ing the stage, cut away in the shape of a trapezoid. That 
this served no purpose in their present position is shown by 
the fact that the spaces thus formed are carefully filled with 
blocks of reddish sandstone coated with a white cement. 
The third stone has both edges worn away and has appar- 
ently at some time served as the threshold of a door. In the 
top of the fourth stone, which is still partly covered by the 
wall of earth and small stones, there exists a shallow circular 
cavity, apparently made toreceive acolumn. The fifth stone 
to the south of the ὑπόνομος and the first, second, and fourth 
to the north have the further right-hand corner cut off in an 
oblique line. In the fifth and sixth stones to the north, the 
further left-hand corner has been similarly cut away. At the 
left end of the third stone to the north, the letter Ε is lightly 
incised on the upper surface. The letter is not parallel with 
the edge of the stone, but is set at a slight angle. Though 
these facts are not sufficient to determine the original use of 
the blocks, they prove that the stones are not now in their 
original position. 

CARLETON L. BRownNsON, 
CLARENCE H. Youne. 
13 Dr. Ddrpfeld presumably referred to these holes and anticipated this report 


in his announcement that he had identified at Sicyon the substructure of a wooden 
proscenium, Afitth. Athen, xvii. 1892, p. 283. 
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Ade ἀνέθηκαν. 


Κλεὼ dupdria [δ]ύο xypvo[a] ur gf a φιάλην, Λυσίππα φιάλ[ην] 
Δαμὼ φιάλην τε T χρυΐΪ cour 
Νικαρέτα φιάλην, Θεογίτα 
Νικαρέτα φιάλην, 


ρ 
. φιάλην, great) [Εὐ]τυχὶς 


φιάλην, Κλεομά[χα 
Mita φιάλην, Ap 
φιάλην, Θεοζότα [ΠΠολυκρ]άτεια 
Ἐανθίππα [β]ωμίσκ[ ον Νικὼ 
Σωσίχα [β]ουκεφαλ; nv 
λαμπάδιον éva| τιον 
Σωσίκλεια ἐνώΪ τιον 
λαμπάδιον, A 
λαμπάδιον, X[v]ava 
ἐνωτ[ ίδιον χ]ρυσοῦ[ vy] 
[ἐνωτῇ ta δύο 
ν Πολυ[ κάστη] 
φι]άλην,᾿Α 
᾿Ανδρ]ομάχη or [Πρωτ]ομάχη 
"Evo Ἰτίδια 
Πολ Ἰυκάστη φιάλην] 
λαμπάδιον, Ev 
[τ]ύπον λαμπά διον] 
Zl e|vEls per 
ΕἸ ὑ] γίτα δακτύλ[ cov] 
ἐ]νωτίδιον Nal μπάδιον 
Φι]λίστα λαμπάΐ διον 
φι]άλην, Nixapé[ Ta] 
Κ]αρδάμη ἅλυσιν 
ΠΙολυκάστη 
ἔ]ρια, Λευκάστ[η 
alda, Δημητ[ρία 
νασάρχα 


[ΚἸοσμία λα[ μπάδιον] or δα[ ἴδα] 


85. 


40. 


45. 


50. 


55. 


60. 


70. 


75. 
77. 
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AOXINHT 
‘AIAAOE 
DIAAHNAN 
ὍΜΟΛΩΙΣ 
<OPHTQ 
TEIMOK 
“ΛΛΛΙΣ 
-AMITA 
[ΔΙ 
-JPHTQ 
H 
--*AHN 
“..ΔὉΠο ᾿ 
-APAAM 
-EoAOT 
*PHZIIMA 
“IKAZIC 
tT 
ἸΟΓΙΤΑ 
“AAAMI 
AE= 
AAS 
ἝΝ ὨΦΙΑΛΗ 
Ρ AMQ 
ΦΙΑΛΗ͂Ι AAIAA 
“EQNIS NYSIA AIAA 
“EMIS TQAAIAAKOPHTQ AIAA 
TQTTY PAAAIAATTAPAMONAA NI TTATP I 
AAIAAPIACZENAPIAAHNOPIAQITIZAAM - AAA AAMTTAAA 
ATHEIZTAAMTTAAANIKAZIZTYT: NEYTYXATYT™ Q:-oyY 
KEPAAHNTTANAPMQENQIAIAAYOAQOHNCAQPA A 
. YBOYAAILQNHNAPFYPANKAPAAMHAAIAA..Y =ZOBAPON 
~NQIAIAAYOZTYPAAAIAATTANAPMQAAIAAST AAAIAI XI 
*AIAAEAEYOEPIZAAIAAATHZIZZSTEPANQMAAA....TYTTON 
-OAY KAZ THAAIAAZTTENTEAAPNIZAAIAAETTINIKAAAIAAAT HS! 
‘> AIAAKOPHTQAAIAALTEY=IZOIAAHNONAZSIMATYTTONA IONY SIA 
‘AIAAAAMOAIKAAAKTYAIONAKAPHXPYZ0YNKAEQMHAAIAA 
- TYAIAIONAPLY PoYN=ENOKPITAENQIAIAAYOAAMTPIXAAAI 
*APAAMHAAIAATTOAYKAS THBOYKE®AAHNMNASIKAEIAAAI 
*NIOXATAE®AYTHE SY PAAAIAATTAPAMONAAAIAA KAEOMTT 
IAAAPIZ TOK PATEIAAAIAAGIAOZENIZC°QTIZK 


YKEGAAAZIPIZTTINAKA 
iZHN 
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The stone bearing the inscription here published was found by Dr. 
Waldstein in March 1890, covering, with another stone which con- 
tained a part of the Edict of Diocletian relating to prices, a grave 
adjoining the wall of a Byzantine church near the southeast part ot 
the old city-wall of Plataea. The church is marked vI—v on the map 
showing the field of excavations by the American School (vol. v, p. 
256). The slab is of coarse-grained marble, probably of island 
origin. The space covered by the inscription is 0.85 m. long and 
0.38 m. broad at the top, widening out to about 0.41 m. at the bottom. 
The stone is finished at the top with a series of mouldings, curved 
and plain, surmounted by five projecting serrations. It is broken 
obliquely across from the third line on the right to the fifteenth line 
on the left. 

It was found lying with the inscribed side downward, but must at 
some time have been very much exposed to wear, either from footsteps 
or from falling water, so that the inscription is nearly all obliterated 
beyond recovery. About 12 lines at the bottom may be read almost 
entirely. Besides this a narrow strip along the left side yields some- 
thing in nearly every one of the 77 lines which appear on the stone. 
On the right, we get very little from line 3 to line 58. But for a small 
fragment found near the main slab, containing an inscribed surface 
about as large as the palm of the hand, it might have been difficult 
to determine just how many lines the inscription contained. This 
fragment shows the concluding word of the inscription. 

A fter the heading, AIAE ANEOHKAN, comesa list of female names; 
followed in nearly every case by a single offering, but in several cases 
by two offerings not connected by a conjunction. The letters are 7 
millimetres high, those ofthe heading 9 millimetres. Weare able tosee, 
with tolerable certainty, that the stone-cutter has arranged his letters 
so that every line begins with the beginning of a word, except that 
βουκεφαλήν is divided at the end of line 64. As each part of this 
word made an intelligible unit by itself, this was probably not felt to 
be a deviation from the principle adopted. Controlled by this prin- 
ciple, the stone-cutter sometimes brings his line to an end before reach- 
ing the edge of the stone. This appears to be the case in lines 60 and 
61. Line 68 is especially interesting. Here, besides stopping some- 
what short of the edge, he seems to have felt that he was going to fill 
out the space poorly and to have spread the word τύπον out of due 
proportion to the rest. On the other hand, in the next line he saw 
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Λαμπρίχα Νικώ Σ[υ]άνα 
Λευκάστ[η] Ἐανθίππα Σωσίκλεια 
[Λ]εωνίς Ἐενοκρίτα Σωσίχα 
Λυσίππα Ὁμολωΐς Τειμοκ[ράτεια 
Μίτα Ὀνασίμα [Φι͵λίστα 
Μνασάρχα Παναρμώ Φιλοξένα 
Μνασίκλεια Παραμόνα Φιλοξενίς 
Μοχίνη Πολυκάστη Φιλωτίς 
Νικαρέτα Σοβαρόν [Χ]ρησίμα 
Νικασίς Lupa 


It is not my purpose to comment here on every one of these 62 
names. Most of them need no comment; names like ᾿Αριστοκράτεια 
and Σωσίκλεια are toocommon. The first thing worth noticing in the 
list is, perhaps, that certain names recur quite frequently. Πολυκάστη 
appears five times, Καρδάμη and Κορητώ four times, Aynois and Nexa- 
pera three times, Δαμώ, Διονυσία, Zevkis, Θεογίτα, Κλεόμη, Nexacis, 
Παναρμώ, Παραμόνα and Σύρα twice. Unless the inscription records 
gifts extending over a lung period, we must suppose five different Poly- 
castes, and infer that the name was a favorite one at Plataea. 

One is at once struck with the Boeotian coloring of these names. 
Almost any Boeotian inscription containing a list of names affords 
some of those on this list. The one name, however, that is distinctively 
Boeotian is .Ομολωΐς, from a stem that is very conspicuous in Boeo- 
tian proper names. Homolois is the name of the gate of Thebes at 
which Amphiaraus made his attack (Aesch., Sepét., 573), and the mas- 
culine form, Ομολώιος, is a common epithet of Zeus in Boeotia.’ The 
two compounds with -y:ra, Εὐγίτα, “good neighbor,” and Θεογίτα 
“neighbor to the gods,” if not distinctively Boeotian names, are great 
favorites in Boeotia.? It is perhaps worthy of remark that Θεογείτων 
in Dem. xvurr. 296 is a Theban. 


1 AHRENS (De Dial. Aeol., p. 76) endorses the derivation of Suidas and Photius, 
who make this a lengthened form of Aeolic ὅμολος for duadds. It would then mean 
“the even one,” referring either to justice or to peaceableness. But this derivation 
is regarded as fanciful by MrisTER (Griech. Dialekte, 1, Ὁ. 51). 

* MEISTER, Register zur Sammlung der griech. Dialekteninschriften. The same list will 
perhaps show a recurrence frequent enough to be marked of such names as Ζώπυρος, 
᾽ονάσιμος, Mapduovos, all of which occur, the two latter more than once, in the short 
inscription from Thebes published by RANGABE, Antig. hellén., No. 705. 
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λαμπάδιον, torch; πίναξ, tablet; στεφάνωμα, crown or wreath; 
στυλίδιον, little column; τύπος, relief; φιάλη, bowl; τὰ ἐφ᾽ 
αὑτῆς. 

For the explanation of many of these objects, see Homolle in Bull. 
de corr. hellén., v1 (1882) p. 108 seg. There are several here which 
strike us as unusual; such are: βουκεφαλή, Bwpioxos, dais, ἔρια, 
ἐρωτίσκος, λαμπάς, στυλίδιον. But strangest of all is the offering 
τὰ ἐφ᾽ αὑτῆς, “things at her command ” (cf. Ar. Plut., 100, τὰ ἐπ᾽ 
᾿ ἐμοῦ), what she was wearing at the time, or something of the sort. This 
Heniocha “did what she could:” while others gave gold rings and 
silver girdles of their abundance, she, not wishing to be left out, gave 
of her poverty apparently some articles not specified. 

Of the objects mentioned, dais, although not occurring until line 
32, holds the first place in frequency, being mentioned twenty-nine 
times, and several of these mentions are of plural offerings. Once, 
in line 69, five δαΐδες are offered by one woman. Besides this, dacda 
seems to shimmer throughout the bad parts of the stone where the eye 
sees something like AA AA, and again it would come in just right to 
fill out a line like 3, where we are dependent upon conjecture for the 
reading. λαμπάδιον is mentioned ten times, once in the plural. A 
passage in Dicaearchus (Miller, Frag. Gr. Hist., vol. 11, p. 259) might 
lead us to suppose that this was a headband of the women, or a top- 
knot of the hair itself. Speaking of the Theban women, Dicaearchus 
says: τὸ δὲ τρίχωμα ξανθόν, ἀναδεδεμένον μέχρι τῆς κορυφῆς" ὃ δὲ 
καλεῖται ὑπὸ τῶν ἐγχωρίων λαμπάδιον. But attractive as this sup- 
position might be, arraying λαμπάδιον, as it does, with the other 
articles of female dress, it is safer to take it to mean the same as 
λαμπάς, which occurs three times, and to take both in the sense of 
dais* with possibly some difference of form indicated by the choice 
of a different word. These torch-offerings are thus very prominent 
in this inscription. In the part that is readable, the torch is men- 
tioned about as frequently as all the other objects put together. It 
is, of course, not surprising to find φιάλη coming next in order of 
frequency. There is hardly any list of temple-treasures in which the 
φιάλαι are not the most numerous of all the offerings. Perhaps in 
most lists φιάλαι are as frequent as all other objects put together. 
Sixteen hundred φιάλαι are mentioned in the treasure-lists of the 


* Cf. CLEMENS, Protr. τι. 22: αἰδέσθητι, δαδοῦχε, τὰς λαμπάδας. 
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Presumably the objects mentioned in the Plataean inscription were 
mostly of gold and silver. The reason why the material is several 
times mentioned is, probably, that the object might otherwise have 
been understood to be of some other material ; 6. g., ἁμμάτιον (line 1) 
might have been supposed to be a cord of ordinary fibre, albeit rich, 
had it not been stated that it was of gold. So of ζώνη in line 66. 
The dedicator would not have wished the little column of line 72 to 
pass for a column of mere marble. δακτύλιον (71) and ἐνωτίδιον (15) 
are said to be of gold, thus leading to the suspicion that the other 
rings and earrings were of silver. ' 


TO WHAT DIVINITY WERE THESE OFFERINGS MADE ? 


It is of course not surprising that the name of the divinity should 
be omitted. The stone was set up in the consecrated precinct, so that 
there could be no mistake on that point. There was at that time no 
thought of the perplexity of the future archeologist who should find 
the stone amid new surroundings with no means of determining its 
provenience.’ There are, however, certain materials for a probable 
solution of the problem, though they hardly afford a complete demon- 
stration. The fact that the dedicators are all women points to some 
female divinity. Among the offerings there are at least two® which 
are out of the common run of offerings such as appear in most 
temple-inventories, and which, while they demand an explanation why 
they were offered, afford at the same time the materials for an answer 
to our question. The first is βουκεφαλή, which is mentioned twice. 
The cow-heads found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae may be taken, 
as understood by him, to be an offering to Hera, as patron goddess of 
the city.” This is a very natural offering to the ancient moon-god- 
dess, but the difficulty, with the supposition of Hera, is to account 
for the torch. This also might be thought to bea not unnatural offer- 
ing to the goddess who presided over marriage. On the Io vase in 
the Berlin Museum, the image of Hera is represented as holding in 


Τ᾿ Most of the offerings at Delos are without the name of Apollo. The Athenians 
had no need to state that their stoa at Delphi was dedicated to Apollo. 

ὃ ἐρωτίσκος, βωμίσκος, and στυλίδιον, not to mention some other objects, are also 
peculiar; but they occur only once. 

®°SCHLIEMANN, Muycenae, p. 218. Cuts are also given on pp. 216-18 of the splendid 
silver cow-head with gold horns, and of the smaller ones of thin gold plate with axes 
between the horns. The large head in question seems certainly more likea bull-head. 
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image of her established in every agora, and brides and bridegrooms 
sacrifice to her before marriage.” 

The torch would then here be a natural offering to Artemis, even 
if we found no mention of it in connection with her. But, as in the 
case of Hera the torch was the difficulty, so in the case of Artemis it 
is the βουκεφαλή ; though, even on this score, she is not to be sum- 
marily ruled out. Her epithet ταυροπόλος is at least suggestive. The 
story of Iphigenia bringing her image from the Tauri is perhaps a 
Euripidean form of a myth connecting Artemis with some forgutten 
bull-cult. Diodorus (xvir. 4) and Livy (xxiv. 44) speak of the 
worship of Artemis ταυροπόλος at Amphipolis ; and, what is highly 
interesting, coins of Amphipolis show a female figure riding on ἃ bull.'* 
Perhaps it is more than an accident that a vase of the Phaleric type in 
the Polytechnikon at Athens (No. 5839) has, by the side of a so-called 
Persian Artemis, a βουκεφαλή filling a little space which according to 
the artist’s taste ought not to be left empty. 

But, after all, these attempts to connect Artemis with the βουκεφαλή 
seem a little forced. Further light may come; but, in the meantime, 
the way seems cleared for the claims of Demeter. One’s first thought, 
in connection with such a profusion of torches, is of Demeter, and in 
her case we find the slight indication which we seek, which makes us 
willing to believe that it was she rather than Artemis to whom these 
offerings were made. In the chapel of St. Zachariah at Eleusis are 
two gigantic torches, probably set up at Eleusis in honor of the god- 
dess. We may say then that, if we have not found the name for 
which we were searching, we have at least found the thing. Further- 
more, Karl Botticher ' identifies two reliefs, one found at Athens and 
the other at Eleusis, with the cornices of the altars of Demeter, one in 
the Eleusininm at Athens and the other at Eleusis. Both these reliefs 
contain the torch and the βουκεφαλή combined. This is the slight 
hint that we have been seeking. Here is a connection of the two dis- 
tinctive objects of our list. If these reliefs are of Roman times they 


IISTEPHANI, Comple rendu, 1866, p. 102 seq., gives a list of such coins for Amphi- 
polis and adjacent parts of Macedonia, as well as some other places. He thinks that, 
wherever we have a woman riding upon a bull with no water indicated, we have not 
Europa but Artemis ταυροπόλος, who is one form of the Phoenician <Astarte. 

'* Philologua, vol. XXII, p. 385 s8eq.; vol. XXIV, p. 227 seq. The Athenian relief is 
now built into the old small metropolis church, adjacent to the new cathedral. 

This suggestion falls short of a demonstration, because this relief is not an offer- 
ing. The ox-head is a not unusual architectural ornament, and it may be that only 
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merous destructions of Plataea and the centralizing influence of the 
Boeotian League. The Plataea that followed the battle of Chaeronea 
was largely a Macedonian creation. Yet the loss of a special tie be- 
tween the two cities was more than made good by the general influence 
of Athens, which was no longer hemmed in by the borders of small 
adjacent states. The influence of Athenian custom was at this time 
probably strong enough to make Boeotian writing, as well as Boeotian 
spelling, a pretty good mirror of the Attic. 

Of single letters, besides the alpha already mentioned, the most dis- 
tinctive are I (ζ), Θ, K,0, 7, Q" Any one of these peculiar forms, 
i.e., the rectangular zeta, the small theta, omicron, and omega, the kappa 
with short oblique lines, and pz with shorter right-hand limb, might 
continue into the first century B.c. But it is doubtful whether all of 
them combined could come down far into the second century. Our 
judgment as to date must always be guided more by the total impres- 
sion than by isolated peculiarities. 

There are certain contrarieties in our inscription which are worth 
noting in their entirety, because, if we noted only one class of phe- 
nomena to the exclusion of others, we might be misled as to the age : 
(1) Δαμώ has an ancient look, but Δημητρία looks quite the reverse. 
(2) @eofora must be old, one would think ; for Boeotia cannot have 
retained the zeta for delta, which it had in common with Elis 
(Meister, Gr. Dial., p. 264), after the pressing in of the κοινή. But 
we have also Θεοδότα. (3) ᾿Α γησίς seems old if we look at the alpha, 
but for 7 we should in Boeotian of any early date have εἰ. (4) a final 
and ἡ final balance each other. (5) The form of the letters A, M, =, 
point toa late date, but the small © and © with K and I cause one to hesi- 
tate. There is also the antique-looking yita in Evyita and @coyira,” 
against which we have nothing in particular to set as an antithesis. 

All these indications, when properly balanced, seem to put our in- 
scription in the time when Greece, under the influence of Macedonian 
military and political preponderance and of Athenian literary traditions, 
was losing its provincialism, and when local peculiarities of dialect were 
being crowded into nooks and corners. A good analogy to this inscrip- 


ἸΡῪ is the only letter which does not occur. 

30 CY. ᾿Αγεισίς in the Thespian inscription published by JoHANNES SCHMIDT, in 
Mitth. Athen, v, p. 130; ᾿Αγείσιππος, Krist, Zur Syll. Inserip. Beot., in Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, 4.9 Supp. Band., p. 521. 

*! Boeckn, CIC, vol. 1, p. 723. 
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tion is afforded by the Silver-Inventory of Oropus, published in the 
᾿ἘΕφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 1889, p. 1 86ᾳ., which B. Keil (in Hermes, 
1890, p. 608) does not hesitate, in spite of iotacisms like ec for 7, to 
put at about 200 B.c. In its iotacism and its vacillation between a 
and ἡ, our inscription is very much like the Nikareta inscription found 
at Orchomenus,” which has Nexapéra and Νικαρέτη indiscriminately. 
In the matter of form, too, if we removed the apices from our inscrip- 
tion, we should have a remarkable resemblance in the letters to the 
Nikareta inscription, which is dated by Foucart 220-192 B.c., and 
by Meister 223-197 B. c. 
Rurus B. RicHARDSON, 


** Published by Foucart, Bull. de corr. hellén., 111, p. 459 seq., Tv, p.1 seq. Cf. MEta- 
TER in CoLLirz, Sammlung der griech. Dialekt-Inschr iften. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PLATAEA IN 1891. 


DISCOVERY OF A TEMPLE OF ARCHAIC PLAN. — 
[Pirates 11 (Pray), 111.} 


In presenting Mr. Washington’s report for publication, I wish to 
state that with the work of this third season our excavations on the 
site of Plataea will be suspended for the present. It is a matter of 
considerable gratification, that, owing to the intelligent enthusiasm 
and perseverance of Mr. Washington, we have now discovered one 
interesting and important edifice of the ancient city, of which so few 
᾿ vestiges remain, and are able to identify this with approximate cer- 
tainty as the Heraeum. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose has read Mr. Washington’s paper in the manu- 
script, and has made some valuable suggestions. 


CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


Work was begun, on April 20, 1891, with sixteen men, at a point 
in the plain about 500 metres north of the plateau, and on the west 
side of the Thebes-Alopétrypi road, where lie some cut and squared 
stones. Part of a day was spent here with no great result, the roughly 
cut blocks of coarse, gray marble having seemingly formed a platform 
or base, but being now too much scattered to determine the dimensions. 
Water was met with 0.80 m. down, and the digging was shifted to a 
square platform, made of cut blocks of the same stone as the preced- 
ing. This lies at a distance of 300 m. N.N.E. of the ruined building 
marked “ Ruin,” north of W on the map of Plataea drawn by the 
School last year." A day was spent in digging round it, resulting in 
the discovery of a clay lamp and two or three coarse unglazed red 
vases of Byzantine period, as well as two shallow graves, apparently 
also Byzantine. These were floored with large square tiles, but, 


1 Papers of School at Athens, vol. v, p. 256. 
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number of courses in situ at any point is four, at the N. E. angle, where 
bed-rock was struck at a depth of 1.65 m.; while of the south wall, L, 
only two courses are left, and of the north, H, only one. Of the east 
wall, 4, there remains only a length of 7.80 m. At the southeast 
corner, an L-shaped block of gray marble,’ P, was found in situ, rest- 


ing on the poros foundation. It measures 2.75 x 2.70 m. and is 0.86. 


m. thick. The two outer faces are cut with a slight step, while the 
four inner ones are smoothed at the upper edge, and cut in rather 
deeply and roughly below. On the top, which is quite smooth, 
at three of the four inside edges are six }=-shaped holes for -—-4- 
clamps, in pairs. They are 0.16 m. long (the crossbar 0.07 m.), 
0.015 m. wide, and 0.05 m. deep. The outer faces of this block 
are flush with the poros wall below it. At the northwest corner was 
found, not in situ, a block of an upper course of the crepidoma, show- 
ing the face of one of the steps; the block is of gray marble, 0.50 
m. long, 0.40 m. wide, and 0.32 m. high, broken in all three directions, 
so that these figures merely approximate the original size. The bot- 
tom is quite smooth, and the outer face shows the three bands, so 
common at the bottom of the vertical face of the steps of a crepidoma. 
These bands measure respectively, .035 m., .038 m. and .052 m., be- 
ginning from the bottom, and each is at back .004 m. from the one 
above it. The platform M, at the west end, measuring 11.30 X 2.25 
m., is constructed of poros blocks similar to those of the outer founda- 
tion-wall, and is apparently of the same period. It is much shattered 
at the edges, and it is difficult to determine its former extent. 

The inner walls, B, ©, ἢ, E, F, K, J,are all 1.25 m. wide, except Ὁ, 
which is 1.30 m. They are built of blocks 1.25 m. long, 0.55-0.65 
m. wide, and 0.40 m. high, these blocks being in alternate courses 
laid longitudinally and transversely (headers and stretchers), closely 
fitted without clamps or mortar. On the inner end of one of the 
transverse blocks of the wall K, is cut a mason’s mark, Ε, at the upper 
edge of the stone. The blocks shown at n, as found in chamber R, 
are of poros stone and from inner walls, but not in situ. All the 
space between the walls is filled with earth containing some stones. 
The dimensions of the various divisions are given in the PLAN, and 


®This marble, the material of the blocks at Ν᾽ and 0, and very generally used at 
Plataea, was quarried from the slopes of Mt. Cithaeron, or perhaps on the plateau 
itself, though no signs of a quarry have been found. It is of a dark-gray color, sub- 
crystalline, rather coarse-grained, and generally of a conglomerate structure. 
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mated at 0.10 m., and that of the two upper steps from those below at 
0.40 m., giving a top surface to the stylobate of 1.65 m. Allowing 
0.15 m, on each side, we get a column-diameter of 1.35 m., (about the 
size of the columns of the Heraeum at Olympia). This gives us adis- 
tance of 13.30 m. from centre to centre of the angle-columns on the 
ends, and 46.50 m. on the flanks, Eight columns at the end would 
give an average intercolumniation of 1.85 m., which is much too 
narrow, as it would leave only 0.20 m. between the columns ; so we 
may be assured that the temple was hexastyle, with an average inter- 
columniation on the fronts of 2.66 m. Placing the two angle-columns 
nearer to their neighbors than the others by 0.25-0.30 m., the usual 
difference in early Doric buildings, we get the intercolumniation of 
2.70 m. for the inner, and 2.43 πὶ, for the outer columns, 

The number of columns on the sides cannot be determined with the 
same certainty. Dérpfeld has pointed out" that in early Doric temples 
the intercolumniation of the sides is less than that of the fronts, citing 
the Heracum at Olympia, the old Athena temple on the Athenian 
acropolis, and the temple at Corinth. The least number of columns 
on the sides corresponding to this law is 19, with an intercolumnia- 
tion of 2.58 τι. But, as far as the writer has examined the subject, 
no temple with 19 columns is known with certainty, and hence it has 
seemed better to restore the present temple as having 18 columns on 
the flanks, with an intercolumniation of 2.74 m., only slightly greater 
than that of theends. Our restoration is consequently drawn in accord- 
ance with this view, though 19 may have been the correct number. 
Durm™ mentions only one temple, the Artemisium at Syracuse, as 
having 18 columns, and that instance does not appear to be free from 
doubt. 

‘The two columns in antis have a diameter of about one metre, The 
plan of the cella is an unusual one, there being three cross-walls, 0, 
D, E, which form, beside the pronaos, naos, and opisthodomos, an 
additional small chamber, 8. It cannot now be made out from the 
remains in which direction this room opened ; that is, whether the 
door was in the wall £, or in D, since of course no traces of the door- 
way exist on the foundation-walls remaining. r 
however, that the door was in the wall £, 
13 Miuth. Athen, 1886, p. 808. 


‘(The “ Basilica” (probably 
18 columns on the flanks—T. W. 
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Now for the identification of our temple, and of the divinity to 
whom it was dedicated. Fortunately our range of selection is very 
narrow, only four temples, these of Hera, Athena Area, Eleusinian 
Demeter, and Artemis Euclea, being mentioned by the ancient writers 
as existing at Plataea. Pausanias (1x. 2) mentions an altar to Zeus 
Eleutherius, but there seems to have been no temple to him. He also 
speaks ‘of a heroum to the nymph Plataea (loc. cit.), apparently a small 
chapel, as he does not describe it. Herodotus,” Thucydides” and 
Plutarch™ mention a heroum of Androcrates ; but this lay near the 
fountain Gargaphia, in the plain, twenty stades from the city. The 
temple of the Eleusinian Demeter * also lay at a distance from the city, 
on the mountain-slope near a spot called Argiopius ; and so our choice 
lies between Hera, Athena, and Artemis. The temple of Artemis is 
mentioned only once, by Plutarch,” and, as Pausanias does not speak 
of it, it may be safely assumed that it was small or of little import- 
ance, Of the temple to Athena, we learn from Pausanias * and Plut- 
arch 7 that it was erected at a cost of eighty talents out of the Plataeans’ 
share of the booty from the battle in 479 B.c, that it contained an 
acrolithic statue of Athena by Phidias, and that it was adorned with 
paintings by Polygnotus. Herodotus, strange to say, makes no mention 
of it, though he goes into great detail about the division of the spuvil. 

Of the Heraeum we fortunately have fuller information. It is first 
mentioned at the time of the battle in 479 B.c., when the left wing 
of the Greck army, falling back in some disorder from the spring 
Gargaphia, retreated toward the city and took up its stand in front 
of the sacred precinct of Hera,” which, according to Herodotus, “ lay 
before the city ” (πρὸ τῆς πόλιος). Pausanias, the Spartan general of 
the allied forces, who was stationed at Argiopius, near the temple of 
Demeter, looked toward the Heraeum and prayed to the goddess when 
-the sacrifices continued unfavorable.” We next hear of it in Thucy- 
dides (111. 68), who relates how, after the close of the siege of Plataca, 
(427 B.c.), when the Thebans had razed the city about a year later, 
they first built an inn (καταγώγιονῚ, 200 feet square, near the Heraeum, 
made and dedicated couches to Hera, and built in her honor a “stone 


3: HEROD., Ix. 25. 3 THUC., 1Π. 24. 3 Piut., Vita Aristid., XI. 
#4 HEROD., ΙΧ. 57 ; PLuT., loc. eit. Cf. Hunt, in Papers of School at Athens, vol.v, p. 276. 
® PLut., Vita Aristid., xx. 

% Paus., IX. 4. 7 Priot., Vila Aristid. Xx. 

*3 HEROD., ΙΧ. 52. 39 HEROv., 1x.61; Piut , Vita Aristid., XVIU. 
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of Rhea by Praxiteles would have stood in the chamber Q, the pro- 
naos, while the large statue of Hera would have been at the west end 
of the naos, R. The seated statue of Hera, by Callimachus, may also 
have stood in the same room, or may possibly have been in Sor T. 
It is greatly to be regretted that no inscription was found to settle 
the matter beyond all cavil ; and further excavation on the site might 


yield something of importance. 
Henry S. WASHINGTON. 


Venice, 
September 17, 1891. 
APPENDIX. 


A few objects of slight importance were brought to light during 
the excavations which do not affect the main subject of interest. 

In the excavations last year and also this year, there were found at 
Church I several (about half a dozen) smal] stone implements or tools. 
They are of a very light brown, translucent, obsidian, of a long, blade- 
like shape, pointed at one end, with an obtuse triangular section, and 
bent slightly convex toward the apex. In length they are 0.05-6 m., 
in breadth about 0.05 m., and in thickness (apex to base of section) 
about 0.02 m. As they are too slender for cutting- or scraping-blades, 
the only obvious explanation seems to be that they were arrow- 
heads, though their slight curvature would apparently be a disadvant- 
age. Some specimens are among the small articles in the so-called 
museum at Kokla. 

One of my workmen pointed out to me an inscription which he 
had uncovered earlier in the spring when ploughing a small field at 
Church VII. It is on the flat face of a block of white marble, 0.67 
m. long. by 0.30 m. high, which is apparently the dripstone of an 
Tonic entablature, with the egg-and-dart and reel-and-bead mouldings 
above. The inscription, in letters 0.02 m. high, of the second century 
A. D., is complete in the beginning, but ends with the broken stone at 
the right. It runsas follows: ROATETTICK AIONYCOA@POCTC, 
which may be read: X% ‘O ἄγί(ιος) ἐπίσκ(οπος) Διονυσόδωρος tol dro 
ἀνέθηκεν]. “The holy bishop Dionysodorus dedicated this.” The 
inscription is evidently very much later than the dripstone, which is 
of very good workmanship. 

Several short inscriptions found last year may be inserted here, as 
they are still unpublished. 
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1. Broken slab of white marble 0.45 x 0.14 m., found at a ruined 
church above the Vergoutiani Spring where Mr. Hunt places the 
Temple of Demeter. Letters about 0.10 m. high. 


OCLIWAYTWNKOIMHI 


2. Fragment of late unfluted column of white marble, 0.24 m. high, 
0.15 m. through, at a small ruined chapel of St. Demetrius, east of the 
plateau. Letters about 0.02 m. high. 


CO/AT 
APTEM 
@1A0CO 


3. Fragment of slab, of white marble, 0.23 m. high, 0.15 m. wide 
and 0.05 m. thick. Letters 0.02 m. high. From the “theatre site.” 


NYMOZ 
ΛΟΥ 


Henry S. WASHINGTON. 
Venice, 
September 17, 1891. 


EXCAVATIONS BY THE SCHOOL AT ERETRIA 
IN 1891. 


[PLate IV (Puan). | 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


A preliminary and summary account of the results of the excava- 
tions at Eretria in Euboea, carried on during the spring of 1891 by 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens under my direc- 
tion, was sent for publication to the Committee of the School, at the 
close of the excavations, embodied in my Report to the Committee 
for 1890-1891. The complete and authoritative account of our work 
at Eretria will contain several articles corresponding to the distri- 
bution of the work among the members of the expedition which I 
made at the beginning of excavation, and will probably be terminated 
in the course of the coming year. According to this organization, 
my colleague, Professor Richardson, of Dartmouth College, the Annual 
Director for the past year, undertook the department of epigraphy, 
together with a historical account of Eretria; Mr. Fossum, late of Johns 
Hopkins University, remained at Eretria during the whole period of 
excavation, displaying most intelligent perseverance in his work, and 
had charge of the excavation of the skene of the theatre ; Mr. Brown- 
son, of Yale University, had charge of the cavea of the theatre; Mr. 
Pickard of Dartmouth College, and Mr. Gilbert, of Brown Univer- 
sity, were in charge of the survey of all the walls of the ancient city 
with a view to produce a topographical map of the district ; Mr. Pick- 
ard also made a careful topographical study of the locality, and, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Brownson and Fossum, did most of the levelling 
of the theatre. I undertook the excavation of graves in the neighvor- 
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If one seeks for corroborations of Phcenician occupation of Eretria, 
he finds among the several stories that Strabo has to tell of the origin 
of the city, one which is to the point. He says (p. 447) that the Ara- 
bians who came over with Cadmus (Ἄραβες οἱ Κάδμῳ συνδιαβάντες) 
stayed behind in Chalcis and Eretria. But perhaps it is an imperti- 
nence to hunt after scattered literary notices, when we have the facts of 
the presence of the murex along the Euripus (Arist., Hist. An., v. 15) 
and the copper-industry of Chalcis. Wherever there were purple and 
copper, there were Phcenicians. We can hardly think of the Pheeni- 
cians as occupying Chalcis without including Eretria also. Here were 
harbor, plain, and acropolis, as at Corinth and Nauplia. We may, 
then, think of Phcenicians awakening here, as they did everywhere 
along the coasts that they touched, the ruder Hellenes to a new life.* 
Accordingly Chalcis and Eretria developed early. While Athens and 
Sparta are still slumbering, these cities are founding colonies from Chal- 
cidice to Cuma. In the eighth century B. c. they had their blooming 
period. Miletus and Samos did not develop until a century later, and 
when they came to the front the Eubcean cities were already on the 
decline.‘ 

It is impossible to trace with certainty anything of the Phenician 
settlement at Eretria. Perhaps it was on the peninsula forming the 
east side of the present harbor. This peninsula was once longer and 
wider than at present. It is still about 600 ft. long and about 300 ft. 
wide at its widest part. The action of wind and wave both up and 
down the Euripus seems destined to wear it away entirely. Even now 
it is an island at some hours ofthe day. It contains numerous remains 
of walls of the Macedonian or the Roman period. Whatat first appeared 
to be traces of very old walls much disintegrated proved to bean illusion. 

Strabo gives traditions of early settlements in Eretria from Attica 
and the Peloponnesus, which it is difficult to prove. The immigration 
from Elis, which is probably separate from that from Triphylia, he 
attempts to substantiate by appealing to the prevalence of the Elean 
rhotacism in Eretria.> Perhaps the mixture of many races, Abantes, 


8 DonporFF, Die Joner auf Eubea, p. 29. 

‘Hou, Lange Fehde, in Abhandlungen zu Ernst Curtius’ 70tem Geburtstag. 

5It is interesting that a Eubiean inscription, published in the ᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιο- 
λογική, for 1872, containing the text of a treaty between Eretria and Histiaea, shows 
several instances of rhotacism, 6. 5.) ὁπόραι, &[ px ]oupiy, παραβαίνωριν. Others in Ἔφημ. 
*Apx., 1887, p. 82, seg., and 1890, p. 195, seq. 
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The great question in regard to the topography of Eretria is whether 
or not the present acropolis walls are those of the pre-Persian city. I 
believe that they are pre-Persian, and the very walls to which the 
scattered Erctrians who were not carried off to Asia returned. But 
for a single passage in Strabo, no one would ever have supposed 
that a city like the. pre-Persian Eretria could have been established 
anywhere along this coast except on this very hill. Settlers who left 
this out, and chose another spot near by, would have become more 
proverbial in Greece than the “blind men” who chose Chalcedon and 
left Byzantium to later arrivals. But Strabo (p. 403), in reckoning 
distances from the Boeotian side to the Eubeean s‘de of the gulf, makes 
a distinction between Old Eretria and New Erctria, which would seem 
to locate the pre-Persian city a little over a mile to the east of the later 
one. In spite of the doubt whether Strabo ever visited this region, and 
in spite of his colossal errors in regard to places which he has not vis- 
ited,” geographers have generally sought to identify some of the foun- 
dations of walls to the east of the acropolis with old Eretria. It is re- 
freshing to find recently a spirit of revolt against this slavery to a pass- 
age of Strabo. Lolling, in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der kassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (111, p. 192), says simply: Eine Stelle weiter 
Gstlich wurde als Alt-Eretria bezeichnet. The same author in the 
Mittheilungen d. deutschen archdolog. Institutes in Athen, vol. xX, p. 
353, says: Das Schweigen der Historiker und aller anderen Schrift- 
steller berechtigt uns zu der Annahme, das die Bezeichnung der Funda- 
mente unweit der Stadt als Alt-Eretria auf eine Linie zu stellen ist mit 
der jetzigen Bezeichnung Paldochora, fur eine Ortschaft deren Name 
verschollen ist." Strabo being treated as a reporter of traditions, we 
may make Lolling’s words (/. 6.) our own: An eine wirkliche Verle- 
gung der Stadt, und noch dazu an eine 80 nahe liegende andere Stelle, 
wird Niemand glauben, denn 80 gewiss die Stadtgrundung Athens sich 
an die Akropolis anschloss, 80 deutlich ist auch die vortretende Hohe des 
eretrischen Olympos von Natur zur Akropolis einer grésseren Stadtgrun- 
dung des Nord-Attika gegeniiber liegenden Kistenstrichs prddestinirt. 

But, besides the impression which one gets from sojourning in Ere- 
tria that here and here only must the city have found its acropolis, 


0 For the confusion between Cirrha and Crissa cf. STRABO, p. 416. 

3: In addition to the several cases of “ Alt-Theben,” which Lolling adduces, the 
striking case of Palaia Larissa might be adduced, the name under which Crannon was 
hidden until it was brought forth by Leake. 
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town of Aliveri corresponding to Tamynae.™ But what we read in 
some commentaries: ‘ Porthmos was the harbor of Eretria,” is cer- 
tainly nonsense. LEretria had a good harbor of its own immediately 
under its own walls. So complete was its identity with the city that 
it could hardly be possible that it should bear a separate name. 

It must have been almost a comfort to Eretria and the rest of 
Euboea when they were at last landed in the Macedonian camp, and 
knew where they were. So well content were the Eretrians, that 
when the Macedonians showed signs of falling before the Romans, 
they were in no haste to change masters. The report which Livy 
(Χχιι. 16) gives of the stubborn resistance here offered to the com- 
bined ficets of Attalus, the Romans, and the Rhodians, indicates no 
falling off in valor since the days when the Persians were before the 
gates ; while the great number of statues and paintings (plura quam 
pro urbis magnitudine), taken by the conquerors, speaks well for the 
refinement of the city under Macedonian rule. It had not, even in 
former days, been wholly neglected by the Muses and Graces. The 
poet Achaeus was a native of Eretria,® even if greater Athens claimed 
him as hers in his later years. Here also was a school of philosophy, 
founded by Menedemus, a disciple of Plato.” The Macedonian 
period was a good time for the philosophers to sit and think. 

At about the beginning of the Macedonian period we find Eretria be- 
ginning to wrestle with its hydra, the great swamp on the east side of 
the town. In an inscription discovered at Chalcis and published in 
the ᾿Ε φημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική,1869,}.1 ff., it is recorded that a certain 
Chaerephanes agrees to drain the marsh (λίμνη) in at most four years. 
For this he was to have the use of the recovered land for ten years at 
an annual rent of thirty talents. The editor of the inscription, Eus- 
tratiades, puts its date at 340-278 B.c. At any rate, it was of a time 
when the city was still independent. The βουλή and the δῆμος 
appear as in possession of authority. 

Under Roman dominion Eretria continued to flourish. At the time 
of Augustus it was still the second city of Euboea.® It was nominally 
free, too, after the battle of Cynoscephalac.* Ifactually under the Ro- 
man rule, it at least enjoyed the privilege of being freed from that of 
Athens. There is one wall on the acropolis which, by the presence of 
mortar, is distinctly marked as Roman. This is the cross-wall high 


SSTRABO, p. 448. ὅδ ATHENAEUS, X, p. 25], c. 
7 ATHENAETS, II, p. δῦ, Ὁ. StTraBo, p. 446. 2% PoLyB., XVIII. 30. 
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Eretria, the city of tombs, indicates a person of distinction. Some 
signs in the objects found in one of the graves might even be thought 
to point to the philosopher. The inscription falls in well enough 
with this hypothesis, which does not imply that the Aristotle of this 
inscription was the philosopher himself. No tradition brings Aris- 
totle nearer to Eretria than that which puts his death at Chalcis; 
but the miles and miles of graves, in many places arranged in strata 
three deep, suggest, even if they do not prove, that Eretria was a 
favorite burial-place for non-residents. Four of the inscriptions 
discovered by the American School are for natives of other towns: 
of. Nos. 11, 13, 18, 31. 

The name Brorn occurs in CIG, τι, 3143 and 3227. 

The following four inscriptions were also found at the same place, 
within and without the marble mausoleum. Theslabs on which they 
are cut are plain gravestones requiring no minute description. 


2. KAEATOPH Κλεαγόρη 
AEfTTIN: Y Λεπτίν[ ou 


The ends of the letters are generally cressed. The Ionic 7 appears 
also in No. 20. 


3. ATOAAQNIO?Z ᾿Απολλώνιος 
APTOAAOAQPOY ᾿Απολλοδώρου 
4. A fragment found near the east wall of the mausoleum. 
ΑΡΧΙ Μ ᾿Αρχιμ[ήδης] 
ANTIAS "Avtida| pov | 
5. ΕΡΓΑΣΙΩ͂Ν "Epyaciov 
BIOTTOY Βιόττου 


This is perhaps the latest of all the inscriptions discovered. Cf. 
No. 81. The letters have apices, and the ὦ is much smaller than 
the adjacent letters. The name Buortov recalls Βιότη of No. 1. 
The double 7 can hardly be distinctively Boeotian, as the name has 
the same form in CJG, 1, 223 and 621, and the former of these at 
least is Athenian. Béorros occurs several times in the Eretrian in- 
scriptions of Ἔ φημ. ’Apy., 1869 and 1887. 


6. KAEOOOINIE Κλεοφοῖνιξ 


This and the following numbers were found about one-third of a mile 
east of the city-wall in a nest of graves on the property of Belisarios. 
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12. KAEITOMAXH Κλειτομάχη 
ΣΙΜΥΛΟΥ Σιμύλον 


Letters with apices, = somewhat divergent and curved. Thesecond 
M is nearly upright. These names occur in the same order on a stele 
in the museum, with an anthemion above and two rosettes below the 
inscription, which stele has a form very similar to that containing 
No. 6, by which, however, it is surpassed somewhat in elegance. 


13. .. AEMQN [Πο]λέμων 
...PTATOY [Ὑπε]ρτάτου 
ΑΣΣΑΝΔΡΕΥΣ [Κασσανδρεύς. 

Κασσάνδρεια was the city founded on the site of old Potidaea. 
14. ΣΥΡΟΣ Σύρος 
Cf. ZYPA on the Platacan stele alluded to above (under No. 11). 
15. MEAHT.= Μέλητ[ο]ς 
IIAIN. Y [P]ercv[o |v. 


The O as well as the round part of the Φ were never cut. The 
stone is perfectly smooth where the incisions would come. Perhaps 
the workman deferred his round work on account of its greater diffi- 
culty, and then forgot it, or possibly used paint. 


16. AAA 
ΤΑΤ 
On a small fragment broken at both sides. 
17. AIQN Δίων 
18. ΔΙΟΤΕΙΜΑ Διοτείμα 
ΜΗΝΟΓΕΝΟΥ , Μηνογένου 
ΘΗΒΑΙΑ Θηβαία 
ΧΡΗ... χρη στή] 
XAIPE χαῖρε 
19. ΣΩΣΙΒΙΟΣ Σωσίβιος 
ΣΩΣΙΚΛΕΟΥΣ Σωσικλέους 
20. ΤΩΒΙΗ Ζωβίη 


Note the form TI (ζ) and the Ionism in the termination, fur which 
cf. No. 2. 
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CTIG, 11, 2319, who is there called Τύριοςς For Tyrians at Delos, 
ef. CIG, 11, 2271 and 2290. 

Besides these inscriptions there is one, probably to be included ina 
collection about to be published by a member of the German Archzo- 
logical Institute, to which a passing word may be given. This is on 
a piece of marble walled into a church just built, still lacking the roof, 
on the site of an older one at the south foot of the hill Kotroni, about 
a mile east of the acropolis of Eretria. Just about on this spot proba- 
bly stood the most sacred temple of the Eretrian territory—that of 
Artemis Amarysia. 

The inscription reads : 


..OY...X08 [ITA Jov[ rap |yxos 
.. OY.APXOY [Πλ]ου[τ]άρχου 


It will be remembered that there is a Plutarchus of Eretria who 
plays in Demosthenes an unenviable réle in betraying his city into the 
hands of Philip. Cf. Dem., 1x. 57. In Aeschines 111. 86, the same 
personage appears as a traitor to the Athenians in the battle of 
Tamynae. He was probably the most prominent citizen of Eretria at 
this time, in point of wealth and influence. His espousal of the cause 
of Macedonia gave him a bad name with the Athenians. 

The unlikelihood that there should be in a small city like Eretria 
more than one family in which Plutarchus would be used as a name, 
encourages the supposition that this tombstone belonged to this Plu- 
tarchus or to some member of his family. 

Another grave-inscription, found about 7 kilometres east of the city, 
and about 14 kilometres back from the shore, has an interest beyond 
any other of its kind discovered in Erctria. It is on a slab of bluish 
marble 0.75 x 0.35, and 0.17 thick, with a slightly raised border at the 
top. A peasant, who showed it to me with an air of great mystery, 
after leading me through the bushes for more than an hour, allowed 
me to copy it, as it lay on edge up against a hovel occupied by another 
peasant. At the time (February 27, 1891) I was told that it had been 
taken one month before from a tomb which bore marks of having re- 
cently been opened, about 300 feet from the house. I could, however, 
ascertain nothing as to the contents of the tomb, which was a large 
one, 8 fect square, nor as to the excavators of it. Subsequently I visited 
the place again, finding it with great difficulty, and took three squeezes ; 
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len in Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
vol. Iv, p. 45 seq.), it is venturesome to try to make anything more 
than plain prose out of this first line. 

There was once a fourth line of the inscription, but it was subse- 
quently entirely erased, except the name, Διογένης. The cutting may 
have been done by more unskilful hands than some others of the same 
age ; but even with this allowance the stone seemed to bear upon its 
face marks of antiquity. <and Mare very much spread out ; O and O 
are snialler than the other letters. 


Besides the grave-inscriptions, three small fragments apparently of 
a psephisma were found in the excavations about the stage in the theatre. 
The forms of the letters seem to make the inscription as early as the 
fourth century. The following is a copy : 


33. Θ 
ANAE...N 
TQNA . Al 
TOAE MAPX 

δ. «AMHN I AIT 
TOOEATPON 
QAEILNQST 
~ [NE.‘TOO 

OAEM 
10. OYNT 
OE 


Between N and A, line 5, if the first letter is ota, there is room for one 
more letter in the break. 

Very little can be made out of this inscription, except πολέμαρχ[ος] 
line 4, τὸ θέατρον line 6, perhaps {π|ωλεῖν ὥστί ε] line 7, [πωλε]ν 
e[és] τὸ θ[ἐατρον line 8, [7 ]oréu[apyos] line 9. 

Possibly the inscription has reference to the sale of some property 
by an officer called polemarch in the theatre, or for some use connected 


with the theatre. 
Rurvus B. RICHARDSON. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE OF ERETRIA. 


At the end of January, 1891, Dr. Waldstein and I went to Eretria, 
and, as soon as the weather permitted, the excavation of the theatre 
there being placed in my charge by Dr. Waldstein, work was begun. 
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glyphs and cornice. In the Tonic order we found a part of a fluted 
semi-colunin, an architrave and cornices of two types, with dentils 
(Fig. 1), and without them. Two anthemia of marble (Fig. 2) and 
several of terracotta were discovered, besides Roman lamps, weights, 
a discus, and some corroded coins. 


THE STAGE-BUILDING OF THE THEATRE AT ERETRIA. 


In dealing with masonry at Eretria there are peculiar difficulties in 
the way. Little is known about its monuments and style of art, and, 
being difficult of access it has seldom been visited by archeologists. 
On account of its out-of-the-way position, rules of construction which 
have been established as archeological landmarks at Athens and else- 
where, fail utterly when applied here. Certain forms of masonry, for 
example, seem to have obtained at Eretria long after they had died out 
in many other places. Not only the same kind of stone, but even blocks 
cut to the same size, appear in buildings of different epochs. At the 
same time when clamps and other usual criteria of age are found in 
those parts only which on their face bear the stamp of a later age, one is 
entirely thrown back upon the position of the walls to solve their 
purpose and place in point of date. 

The carea of the theatre faces the south, and the stage-buildings 
stand east and west, deviating only six degrees from that line, the west 
end being six degrees north of west, and the east end the same number 
of degrees south of east. The situation of the theatre to the southwest of 
the acropolis, on a spot where no benefit could be derived from a slope to 
support the rising tiers of seats, is likely to be connected with the fact 
that there was a sanctuary of Dionysus in the neighborhood. The solid 
foundations in the vicinity, mentioned above, may prove to be those of 
a temple of the wine-god. If in choosing the sites for their theatres 
the ancients had an eye to the beauty of scencry, it may be noticed 
that sitting in the theatre you are facing the Euripus, while beyond 
are the hills of Attica and Bocotia with Parnes and Helicon in the dis- 
tance. The original surface of the ground appears to have been 
almost level, rising a little toward the northwest and falling into a 
slight depression toward the southeast. 

From the sectional plan(PL.1v) giving the elevation of the different 
parts, wesee how thetwo front walls Il and OOHH have their foundations 
a little under the level of the orchestra, while the bases and the two 
remoter walls BB and AA lie fully three metres higher. In explain- 
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terior end, steps lead down to the level of the orchestra. Fig. 3 shows 
a section through the vaulted passage in the line of the column- 
bases. On the inside the passage is 1.98 m. wide and 2.95 m. high, and 
its length is the depth of the stage-building, 14.55 m. It is built of 
large poros blocks which were originally smooth-dressed on the ex- 
posed face, but now the surface is broken and has crumbled from damp- 
ness and exposure. The blocks have an average length of 1.36 m., 
and the three lower courses a height of 0.64 m., while the three up- 
per courses average 0.46 m., and the keystone 0.44 πὶ. Though the 
three lower courses have an inward inclination of 0.08 πη. the arch 
proper begins with the fourth course. Allowing the slight inclination 


Fro, 8.—Vaulled Passage, 


to be due to pressure exerted in the lapse of time, the upper courses 
and the keystone would form a semi-circle with a radius of about 1.00 
m. The joints are exact, though they do not correspond in alternate 
courses. The vault is entire for a distance of 7.40 m., having fallen 
in at both ends. That the vault is contemporaneous with the front 
wall or scene frons, is shown by the fact that the courses of the two 
are bonded together. 

That this vaulted passage was a public entrance into the theatre is 
improbable, both because it is too narrow and because no necessity ap- 
pears for an entrance in such a situation. Though the passage itselt 
is 1.98 m. wide, the door opening into it from the orchestra is only 
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At present the greatest height of the cavea above the orchestra-curb 
is 9.07 m. ;* its diameter measured from the highest point of the mound 
on either side is 81 m. ; measured from the lowest step on either side, 
24.88m. The structure furms an are of 186°, or somewhat more than 
a half-cirele, and is thus less by 24° than Vitruvius’ fanciful model for 
Greek theatres. The curve seemsa perfect one through an arc of 159°, 
ἦν δ.) to the point where the curb terminates. It is then continued ona 
straight line, tangent to the are at that point. This was a device often 
employed in Greek theatres® for the sake of the view of those who 
occupied the end seats. At Epidaurus™ the same purpose was accom- 
plished by the use of a different centre and radius, thus making the 
inward curve at the wings less abrupt. The analemma uncovered is 
of the same poros stone used for the seats and throughout in the whole 
structure. The wall follows the upward inclination of the cavea and is 
0.62 m. thick at the bottom, narrowing to 0.57 m. at the highest point 
reached in the digging. At its lower end the base of a stele was dis- 
covered, lying in a line with the lowest step of the cavea and so at an 
obtuse angle to the analemma. It is rectangular, 1.14 m. in length 
and 0.62 τὰ, in width, The hole sunk in the upper face to receive the 
stele is 0.79 m. long, 0.135 τὰ, wide, and 0.12 m. deep, Doubtless 
the stele bore an inscription relating to the building or rebuilding of 
the theatre. The lines of the analemmata, if prolonged, would meet in 
an obtuse angle at a point between the centre of the orchestra and the 
proscenium—another characteristic of the normal Greek theatre. The 
width of the east parodos is about 5m. The proscenium in its pro- 
longation toward the east bends away slightly, as at Epidaurus and 
Oropus, But we could not make sure whether this prolonged line 
was parallel with the analemma, or whether, as is most frequently the 
case, the inclination was such that the parodos became wider as it 
approached the orchestra, Neither was it possible to determine whether 
the parodos was closed by a door or doors, such as were found at 
Oropus, Sicyon and Epidaurus." 

The cavea is divided into eleven cunei (“wedges”) by twelve 
flights of steps. This statement is founded on computation, for only 


* Tam glad to acknowledge my indebtedness, for many of these measurements and 
for helpful suggestions, to Mr. John Pickard of the American School. 

*@. the theatre at Athens; for that at Piraeus, see Curtrus and Kaurert, Karten 
von Attika, text, I, p. 67. 

1 Tpartixd for 1883, 47. " πρακτικά for 1883, 48; for 1886, 53, 
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in a cyma reversa curve forming a hollow. The concave surface 
at its deepest point is distant 0.105 m. from a vertical line let fall 
from the upper outer edge of the seat. The seats are set level, 
and have a slightly raised band, 0.09 m. to 0.13 m. wide, running 
along the outer edge. The small breadth of the seats is, so far 
as I can find, quite unprecedented. Vitruvius’ maximum and mini- 
mum are 0.7392 m. and 0.5914 m.," and his maximum is most 
often exceeded. In the theatre of Thoricus, which is very irreguiar, 
the average breadth is 0.60 m.;" at Athens, it is 0.782 m., at Epi- 
daurus 0.78 m., at Sicyon 0.75 τὰ. to 0.85 m., at Piraeus0.91 m. But 
it is to be noted that in all these theatres, except at Thoricus, only a 
small part of the breadth served as the actual scat ; behind, the stone 
was hollowed to receive the feet of those on the next step above. The 
front part or seat proper is 0.332 m. wide at Athens, 0.35 m. at Epi- 
daurus, Sicyon and Piraeus. ‘These latter measurements harmonized 
better with the seat-breadth in the Eretrian theatre, and appeared to 
suggest that here the whole surface of the seat was given up to the 
actual occupant. Such was proved to be the case by further excava- 
tion. The seats are not so placed that one rests upon or touches the 
next, but are distant from one another radially 0.35 m. The inter- 
vening space, left for the feet of those who occupied the higher seat, is 
simply earth. Doubtless its level was below that of the seat in front, 
just as in theatres where one stone served as both seat and foot-rest. 
A cavea so constructed would be much less secure than if every row 
were supported immediately by the one below it; so that this detail of 
construction may account in a measure for the very imperfect pre- 
servation of the whole. 

As to the difference in height (0.22 m.) of the upper and the lower 
seats, it may be remarked that, as the former were entirely above 
ground, a more exact measurement was possible. When the stone was 
set, some part of this excess of height would disappear, but surely not 
the whole. In fact, the entire height of one seat in the second row, 
whose lower edge seemed to have been reached, was only 0.42 m.; this 
would mean that the stone was sunk to a depth of 0.10 m. below the 
surface. In comparing the 0.32 m. of the lower rows with the seats of 
other theatres, we find: at Athens, 0.32 m.; at Epidaurus, 0.34 m.; at 
Sicyon, 0.35 m.; at Piraeus, 0.32 m.;at Thoricus, 0.35 m. Here, then, 


4 MULLER, Biithnenalterthiimer, 31. 16 Papers of American School, ΤΥ, 9. 
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the object suggested. The reason of this covering may have been to 
obtain space for a row of marble chairs or thrones, If the chairs were 
not here, they could have had no other place except within the orchestra 
itself, where they are found at Oropus, just across the Euripus from 
Eretria, but, I think, nowhere else in Greece. The two theatres might 
very well have been similar in this respect. The fragments of thrones 
which were found seem to shed light on the matter. All along the course 
of the drain were unearthed large and small pieces of marble which cer- 
tainly belonged to thrones. Finally, at the east end, the back ofa throne 
was found entire, lying on the poros pavement of the drain. It cor- 
responded in style and measurement to the smaller fragments. In 
addition, we discovered, as already noted, near the centre of the orches- 
tra, at the north end of the subterranean passage, the arm of a mar- 
ble chair, lying about 1 m. below the ancient level of the orchestra. 
It differed entirely from all the rest in dimensions and pattern. Mr. 
Leonardos, the superintending Ephor at Eretria, judged it of earlier 
and better work than the more numerous fragments. It may have 
belonged to a period earlier than the construction of the underground 
passage, and at this earlier time the thrones may have stood within 
the orchestra, as at Oropus. In the construction of the passage a 
deep trench must have been sunk and naturally prolonged somewhat 
beyond its northern extremity ; in the hole thus left this fragment of 
a throne might well have been buried together with other debris from 
the old structure. I should ascribe the later thrones to the period 
of rebuilding thus indicated ; these might then have been placed over 
the drain which was covered to receive them. But all this is a matter 
of conjecture from very incomplete data. 

The arc of the orchestra, if taken at the poros curb inside the drain, 
just cuts the line of the later proscenium, but falls short of the heavy 
front-wall of the older stage-structure. The curve of the lowest step, 
if prolonged, cuts the earlier wall as well. This latter circle is the 
basis of Vitruvius’ plan; and in this respect the theatre at Eretria, 
like many others, chances to accord with the Roman architect’s theory. 


THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE. 


The position and direction of the underground passage have already 
been described. Its total length is 13.09 m.; breadth at the bottom 
(α-- in section) 0.89 m.; height (c-/) exactly 2.m. It is formed 
of two tiers of very large blocks carefullw fitted { ‘her, no one of 
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the first two plays cited. The steps of Charon mentioned by Pollux 
(ιν. 132) have appeared to us clearly for the first time at Eretria. 
Pollux’s description of this part of the scenic adjuncts runs as fol- 
lows: αἱ δὲ χαρώνειοι κλίμακες, κατὰ τὰς ἐκ τῶν ἑδωλίων καθόδους 
κείμεναι, τὰ εἴδωλα ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀναπέμπουσιν. This gives but a con- 
fused notion of the position of the steps, and various opinions have 
been held on this point. But if we are to accept Pollux at all, and his 
is our only authority on the matter, these steps could surely have had 
no connection with a stage. The meaning of κατὰ τὰς ἐκ τῶν ἑδωλίων 
καθόδους is obscure, but seems as well suited to the situation of the 
steps in the Eretrian orchestra as to any other point in the orchestra. 
It is interesting to find Miller™ supporting his view, that the steps 
in question led up to the stage through some sort of trapdoor, with the 
words: Man beachte auch, dass die Orchestra im gricchischen Theater 
keine unterirdischen Gewélbe hatte wie sie sich im rémiachen Amphitheater 
finden. Wilamowitz® scems almost to anticipate the discovery made 
at Erctria. Discussing the Persians, he writes: Es ist mitten auf dem 
Tanzplatz eine Bithne, Estrade ist dem Deutschen wohl deutlicher, deren 
Stufen zu anfang die Sitze des Rathhauses, weiterhin die Stufen des 
Grabmonumentes vorstellen : aus thr kommt Dareios hervor ; der Schaus- 
pieler der als Bote bis 514 sprach, hat also Zeit und Gelegenheit gehabt, 
sich bis 687 umzukleiden und unter die Estrade zu gelangen: wie das 
geschicht ist nicht iiberliefert, und der Philologe kann sich das nicht 
reconstrutren. 

A further question involves the relation between these steps and the 
ἀναπιέσματα. Pollux says of the latter (Iv. 132): τὸ μέν ἐστιν ἐν 
τῇ σκηνῇ ὡς ποταμὸν ἀνελθεῖν ἢ τοιοῦτόν TL πρόσωπον, TO δὲ περὶ 
τοὺς ἀναβαθμούς, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἀνέβαινον ἐρινύες. Perhaps the ἀναβαθμοί 
are identical with the steps of Charon, and with the steps found at 
Erctria ; the Erinyes, as beings of the lower world, would naturally 
ascend in such a way. The ἀναπιέσματα proper may then have in- 
volved only some additional machinery to be used in connection with 
the steps and passage. 

Ifthe underground passage at Erctria did serve the purpose described, 
it would be most natural to expect something similar in other theatres. 
Mr. Penrose™ has suggested that the drain-canal in the theatre in 


32 Biihnenalterthiimer, 150, ἢ. 4. 


32 Die Biihne des Aischylos, Hermes, xx1, 608. 
34 Journal of Hellenic Studies, viii, 272. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ERETRIA IN 1891. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF ERETRIA:. 
[Pirates V-X (Map). ] 
IntropucrorY NOTE. 


In presenting Mr. Pickard’s report on the topographical portion of 
our work at Eretria during the campaign of 1891, I need hardly dwell 
upon the importance which such careful and sober study of the extant 
remains of the city has for the settlement of disputed points of topo- 
graphy and history. The final answer to the question as to the site of 
the early and the later Eretria and the relation which they held to each 
other, which has recently entered a new phase, can be given only as a 
result of such careful study of the archeological remains surviving. 

Perhaps the only piece of work which still remains to be done in 
this respect is the investigation of the site of Batheia in connection with 
some “ exploring excavation,” which the School may hope to carry out 
during the season of 1892. 

Cuas. WALDSTEIN, 
American School of Classical Studies, Director. 
Athens. 


Eretria lies nearly north from Athens on the western coast of the 
island of Euboea, some 44 hours ride from Chalcis. It is reached 


1In the following pages, no attempt is made to show the historical bearing of the 
facts presented. 

Mr. John W. Gilbert is responsible for all the chain-measurements. The exceed- 
ingly rough and bushy nature of a portion of the ground surveyed rendered this work 
at times very troublesome. The acknowledgments of the writer are also due to Mr. 
Gilbert as well as to Dr. Waldstein, Professor Richardson, and Mr. C. 8. Brownson 
for many suggestions, aad to Dr. Dérpfeld for valuable observations. 
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line is an accumulation, made up apparently of sea-sand, rising to per- 
haps 2-3 metres above the water-level at the highest point. Mention 
is made by ancient writers of the two harbors of Eretria. So it seems 
beyond question that where this little pond now is enclosed by the two 
arms of the city-walls was once the innermost fortified harbor of the 
Eretrians. Here, as in so many other instances, the action of wind and 
waves has completely altered the character of the coast, and filled up 
the old harbor. 

At J, as mentioned above, all trace of the wall is lost. At Z, it 
again appears, and from this point throughout the remainder of the 
circuit, both of the lower town and of the acropolis, the main line is 
traceable with perfect certainty. We counted ourselves very fortun- 
ate that the study of the walls offered problems enough to render the 
work most interesting, and that at the same time the remains were 
sufficient to restore, with a good degree of certainty, the ancient lines 
of the city. 

From I to L, there existed beyond question a wall. Between these 
points to-day extends a highly cultivated field. In it a few stones are 
scattered about, and there are remains of foundations of buildings, per- 
haps constructed of stones from the city-wall; but, in the main, all 
traces which were above the surface have been removed entirely, both 
because desired for building purposes, and because they formed an ob- 
struction to tillage. In a pit near J, was found a short bit of well 
laid stone substructure ; but neither the character of the work nor 
the direction in which it extended seemed to warrant the conclusion 
that it was a portion of the city-wall. The line from I te L, as laid 
down on the MAP, shows how the wall, which must have crossed this 
interval, may have run. Three facts furnish the reason for choosing 
this particular course. At J and K are the foundations of what in 
later times were certainly buildings, but which anciently may have 
been towers. The stones look as if they had once belonged to the 
citv-walls. The present dimensions of these foundations are, how- 
ever, not what we should expect to find in foundations for wall-towers. 
In the line A-L, we find other foundations ; in one case it may be the 
remains of a square wall-tower, in the other is recognized, by its di- 
mensions and the character of the work, a round tower similar to the 
two already described. This last, at O, may be said to fix the line of 
wall as passing this point. 
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the length two meters and the breadth two meters, would give 
as result a breadth less than one-half the length, instead of more 
than half, which would not be very abnormal for a temple. In 
the reconstruction of the temple in the plan (PLATE x1) by W. 
Wilberg, .35 m. is allowed as the width of each step, which, even 
with a slight allowance for the euthynteria, would leave a breadth 
of somewhat more than half the length. The ratio of breadth to 
length of the stercobate, as it stands, is about the same as in the 
temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus. This, with dimensions 13.20 m. 
Χ 24.50 m., affords a ratio of .5888, while the Eretria stereo- 
bate affords a ratio of .5423, being slightly broader. The two 
temples were of very nearly the same size, and not very much smal- 
ler than the Theseium or the Athene temple at Aegina. In the 
plan the temple is restored like the Asclepius temple,? with six 
columns at the ends and eleven at the sides, and an allowance of 
2.05 m. as intercolumnar space. Both these temples lack the 
opisthodomos, which may account for their shortness. 

Similar in proportions were the Metroiim at Olympia, the 
temple of Athene at Priene, and the temple discovered by Dr. 
Dorpfeld at Lepreon in April, 1891.5 These proportions seem to 
have been usual in the fourth century. The Heraeum at Argos, 
though falling in the latter part of the fifth century, approaches 
these proportions with a ratio of breadth to length of .5008,‘ 
while the Theseium stereobate has a breadth considerably less 
than half the length. 

The great breadth of the foundation at the sides of the cella, 
which gives the appearance of a platform to the foundation, is 
explained by the consideration that the cella wall comes so near 
to the colonnade that it was easier to make a common foundation 
somewhat broader than usual, than to make two separate founda- 
tions. This arrangement, however, is believed to be unique in 
existing remains. 

The other two openings in the platform are so situated as to 
conform to the position between the colonnade and the pronaos 
and to the pronaos itself, which is a strong confirmation of the 


? KaABBADIAS, Les Fouilles d'Epidaure, Plate v1. 
3 Mitt. d. deutsch. arch, Inst., Athen, 1891, p. 289. 
‘Am. JouR. OF ARCH., VIII, p. 216. 
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peribolos wall on the southern side, as it ran under our dump 
heap, which had become rather large. 

The object of the shaft and the passage gave rise to lively dis- 
cussion among the workmen and the inhabitants of Eretria gener- 
ally. As there were carefully cut foot-holes along two sides of 
the shaft, the prevailing opinion was that it led to a subterranean 
treasury, and every man wanted to work in the passage. The 
skull of a cow or an ox found at the bottom of the shaft sug- 
gested to us at first the idea of a sacrificial pit; but the sacrifices 
were doubtless performed at the altar in front of the temple. The 
most probable explanation is that we have here a conduit to carry 
off the rain water from the temple. The significance of the foot- 
holes is, however, in that case not quite clear. 

To the east of the temple, and adjacent to it, are two statue 
bases (C, C), and at a distance of 13.65 m. a foundation (B) 
which was a puzzle to the American excavators of 1891, and was 
at that time considerably pulled to pieces in the attempt to ascer- 
tain whether it was a tomb or the foundation of a building. 
This now, from its connection with the temple, appears to be an 
altar. It is not in the axis of the temple; but this is not surpris- 
ing. The altar of Athene on the Acropolis and that of Dionysus 
near the Athenian theatre were far from being in the axes of their 
respective temples, though not so far from it as the altar of Zeus 
at Olympia, while the altar before the Pythion at Icaria was so 
nearly in the axis of the temple that the deviation seems designed 
as here. 

All around our temple and over the main opening was a layer 
of limestone almost as hard as the blocks themselves, which were 
rather friable. Its lower surface was about six inches above the 
level of the stereobate. It varied in thickness from about a foot 
to three or four inches, being thickest on the north side. It was 
also thick on the east side, where it grew gradually thinner as it 
receded from the temple, but continued all the way to the altar. 
On the north side we traced it back about twenty feet. At first 
we thought it the stone of the building crumbled in a great con- 
flagration which obliterated all the architectural members, like 
the columns and entablature. We were led to this belief by the 
striking amount of charcoal which we found in various places, 
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as Artemis. She was a great divinity in Euboea generally, as is 
shown by coins. Her temple at the northern end of the island, it 
will be remembered, gave the name to the first great naval battle 
of the Persian War. Her Eretrian temple was the place where 
important inscriptions are to be set up, e. g., that one on which 
the Eretrians tell of their greatness and their numbers,® and the 
stone on which the compact in regard to the Lelantine War was 
inscribed. Here also, was to be deposited the Theophrastus 
inscription.” It was not merely the principal temple of Eretria. 
It was, according to Livy (xxxv, 38), a rendezvous for the inhab- 
itants of Carystus also. Probably it was the important temple of 
Euboea, which delighted to honor the Delphic trinity—Apollo, 
Artemis and Leto—with a preference for putting the virgin god- 
dess at the head of the list." It is the only temple of Eretria 
mentioned by Strabo, and is frequently mentioned in inscriptions. 

But this temple, called the temple of Artemis Amarysia, is 
thought to have been not in Eretria itself, but seven stadia out- 
side of it, at a village called Amarynthos.” Strabo, to be sure, 
does not say that the temple was in Amarynthos.“ Artemis 
might have been named Amarysia while worshipped in Eretria, 
just as naturally as she was so called when worshipped at Ath- 
monon in Attica, where she has left a trace of herself in the 
modern name Marousi." 

The inscription C 7 G. 2144b, in honor of Phanokles, found 
within the city limits, speaks of Artemis without the epithet 
Amarysia, and inasmuch as the inscription provides that the stele 
on which it is inscribed shall be set up in the temple of Artemis, 
Boeckh supposes that there was a second temple of Artemis 
within the city also. This is of course possible. But the temp- 
tation would lie near to seek in our temple, which was in a con- 


®STRABO, p. 448. 9 Ibid. 

10 RHANGABE, Ant. Hell. 11, p. 266 ff., No. 689. 

1 ULRICHS, Reisen, 11, p. 249. RHANGABE, Ant. Hell. 11, p. 782, No. 1282. 
BuRSIAN, Geog. Griech. τι, p. 428. Eph. Arch. 1892, pp. 141, 154bis, 158. 

125TRABO, p. 448. 

18 πομπή in Strabo, p. 448, does not necessarily imply a march oud from the city 
any more than the πομπή of Dionysus, above referred to, or the πομπή at the Pana- 
theniea. The Eleusinian πομπή must not prejudice us. 

4 Paus. 1, 81, 5. Loiiine in Mitt. ἃ. deutsch. arch. Inst., Athen, 1880, p. 289. 
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temple so closely connected with the theatre was in all probabil- 
ity a temple of Dionysus, and if it be deemed rash to set aside 
the testimony of Cyriac of Ancona, we might postulate a second 
temple of Dionysus with almost as much show of reason as 
Boeckh had for postulating « second temple of Artemis. 

In the excavations about the temple we found very little pot- 
tery. One piece of a lekythos, however, with black figures on a 
white ground, seems to indicate a date before the Persian Wars.” 
In contrast to this is ἃ sma]] marble head found under the layer 
of poros covering the main opening in the temple. This cannot 
well be earlier than the fourth century. If it be a divinity it is 
most likely an Aphrodite. 

In the dump heap we found a torso of a terra-cotta siren or 
harpy, apparently a rattle for a child. It was covered with a 
coating of stucco, and was probably painted. This might belong 
to almost any age. 

Of the close connection between the altar and the theatre, 
which may help to afford an explanation of the enigmatical pas- 
sage under the stage building, Professor Capps will treat in his 
article on the theatre. 

Near the line of bases extending westward from the theatre 
(D D D D) were found four fragments of inscriptions, no one of 
which affords a whole name. But what is more important, one 
affords OHKE and another HYAEI. This makes it certain that 
the bases belong to choregic monuments, like those at Athens,* 
and that this theatre was the scene of musical or dramatic con- 
tests. The inscription containing ηὔλει, and probably all the 
others, 1s from the fourth century. 


EXCURSUS ON THE LOCATION OF THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AMARYSIA. 


Since the location of the temple of Artemis Amarysia is the 
burning question of Eretrian topography, and since we made the 


ΤῈ, A. GARDNER in Jour. of Hell. Studies, 1894, p. 180 ff. Unfortunately the 
exact place of finding was not noted. But we have at lenst an additional token that 
the pre-Persian Eretria was on the same spot as the later city. Cf. AM. JOUR. OF 
ARCH. VII, p. 241. 

18 Reiscu, De Musicis certaminibus, p. 84 ff. Harrison, Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Athens, p. 268 f. The bases and architectural fragments Professor Capps 
will describe. 
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The west wing of the scena (PLATE xI1). The ground plan of 
the west wing of the scena has been completely recovered. That 
of the cast wing may now be safely restored in its general out- 
lines to correspond, since the dimensions of length and depth are 
the same. The rear wall of the west wing extends 10.50 m. from 
the point where it leaves the outer wall of the main building, then 
bends to meet the wall of the parodos, making an obtuse angle at 
the southwest corner. The foundation course alone remains, laid 
almost on the surface and carelessly put together of irregular 
stones of different material. Judging from the inferior workman- 
ship, this wing must be of very late construction. As the wall 
approaches the parodos, the foundations go deeper, are heavier 
and more carefully fitted. The depth at the entrance to the 
parodos is 1.68 m. The front wall of the west wing is formed by 
@ continuation of the scaenae frons, which runs parallel to the wall 
of the parodos. 

In the irregular quadrilateral space enclosed by the walls just 
described are various remains. One meter from the main build- 
ing is ἃ short fragment of a transverse wall, and 2 m. further 
another, of which 1.70 m. are preserved. Then comes a circular 
structure (marked E in the plan) 3.38 m. in diameter, which breaks 
into the boundary wall at this point. Of this two courses remain; 
the lower, formed of small stones closely laid in a circle, and above 
it a course of poros cut to a circle on the outside and forming 
a regular hexagon within. This probably served as a foundation 
for a circular building of some sort, possibly a choregic monu- 
ment. There is no evidence of its use as a cistern, such as have 
been found in several theatres in connection with the scena build- 
ing.’ A little further to the west is a base 1.97 m. square (F in 
plan), formed of four slabs of black marble neatly dressed and 
joined with Z clamps. The orientation of this base, which forms 
an angle with both of the adjacent boundary walls, but is in align- 
ment with the stylobate which extends to the westward, prompts 
the suggestion that this wing was open on the south and west, at 
least that part of it which lies beyond the second transverse wall. 
In this case it was rather a portico than an enclosed room. The 


1 MULLER, Bihnenalterthimer, Ὁ. 38, ἃ. 2; Papers of the American School 
Vol. v, p. 14. 
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of the upper entrance to the auditorium, set in the ἀνάλημμα. A 
number of copper coins, fragments of capitals, mouldings, and 
architectural terracotta fragments were also found here. 

The πάροδοι. The wall of the west parodos was uncovered, 
but not the parodos itself. The wall is not so well preserved as 
that of the east parodos, which was excavated in the spring of 
1892. Hence it will be necessary to mention the most interesting 
characteristics of the latter in order to illustrate and explain the 
former. 

The east parodos is 4.80 m. wide at the end next to the orches- 
tra. The parodos wall was of marble slabs, neatly dressed and 
joined, resting on a foundation of poros. The marble blocks are 
in position only toward the outer entrance. The poros found- 
ations are laid on an incline, as is the ἀνάλημμα opposite. Three 
meters from the entrance a marble sill 1.25 m. wide is still in 
position. It is dressed only on the upper edge, the rest having 
been covered by the earth of the floor of the parodos. The floor 
level at the sill is 1.25 m. above the orchestra. From the sill to 
the entrance the former earth-line may be distinctly traced on the 
marble, which is dressed only above this line. This rough line 
slopes upward from the aill to the cross-wall against which the 
parodos wall abuts, just reaching the level of the flat foundation 
stone of the former. This stone projects a little into the parodos, 
and shows a rough end, as if it had been broken off. It may 
have been a sill which lay at the entrance of the parodos. At 
any rate the original floor of the parodos at this point reached the 
level of this stone, which 1s 1.70 m. above the orchestra—a very 
considerable incline in a parodos 15 m. long. The original level 
of the ground east of the theatre cannot be ascertained, but it was 
probably not much higher than this. 

The west parodos exhibits the same general characteristics. 
The poros foundation is preserved and several meters of the mar- 
ble front. The foundation is not continuous, however, but stops 
5.65 m. from the entrance, continuing .80 m. higher up. No sill 
was found in this wall, but it undoubtedly existed where this 
break occurs. From this point on, the slanting rough line on 
the marble is as distinctly marked as on the other side. Where 
it ends, the foundation stone of the cross-wall extended some .60 m. 
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to haul the necessary earth from a distance, as at Mantinea, or to 
construct the auditorium of solid masonry. The existence of the 
temple near by precluded the removal of the theatre to the slope 
of the acropolis. The result was not only the sloping parodoi, 
but the elevation of the scena-building 3.46 m. above the orches- 
tra. This would have been avoided only by the excavation to the 
same depth of the ground under the scena-building, which would 
have been costly and in many ways inconvenient. The result of 
this peculiar construction was that the chorus had to make a 
descent from their dressing-rooms before they could appear in 
the orchestra. What means were provided for this descent ? 
Means of communication between scena and orchestra. After the 
excavations of the first season the only connection that appeared 
between the dressing-rooms and the orchestra was the large 
vaulted passage under the scena. It was quite natural that this 
peculiar arrangement should be explained by the necessity of a 
means of communication between the upper and lower levels. 
Mr. Fossum, it 1s true, claimed that this was the simplest solution 
of the problem, the only other alternative being a flight of steps 
over the face of the proscenium, which was rightly rejected as 
impossible. But doubtless no one who has seen the theatre has 
been fully satisfied either with this explanation of the purpose of 
the huge and carefully built passage, or with the theory that the 
architect of the theatre consulted so little the convenience of the 
persons for whom he was building. For the entrance to the pas- 
sage lies outside of the βοοηδι It would have been necessary for 
the chorus,’ after donning their costumes, to leave the scena alto- 
gether, and, if their entrance was to be made from the parodos, 
to encircle the scena to the right or to the left; otherwise (the 
rare occurrence) to descend the steps back of the scena, pass 
through the passage, and appear through the central door of the 
proscenium. This is hardly conceivable. The purpose of the 
vaulted passage must receive another explanation. I can only 
suggest that it may have been used for the πομπαί of priests, 


2 This objection was pointed out by Mr. Gardner, J. ἢ. S, 1892-3, p. 146, and 
by Mr. Loring, J. H. S., Supplement 1, p. 94. 

3 Although this passage may have been constructed after the fourth century, 
there was just as much need as ever of providing fur the chorus in tragedy and the 
satyr-drama. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ERETRIAN THEATRE 
IN 1895. 


[Puates XIII, XIV, XV.] 


The firat excavations made by the American Schoo! in the 
theatre at Eretria were in February and March, 1891.! At that 
time the skene was uncovered, the stylobate of the proskenion, the 
eastern half of the rim of the orchestra and part of the adjacent 
canal. A trench also was run from the centre of the orchestra to 
the middle point of the cavea, and was prolonged enough to show 
that the seats there had been largely destroyed. Some seats adjacent 
to the east parodos were laid bare, and the direction and width of 
the parodos determined. The arched passage under the skene and 
the subterranean passage in the orchestra were freed from the 
accumulated earth. In the following year? (January, 1892) the 
eastern half of the orchestra was cleared, its true diameter 
ascertained, seven rows of seats laid bare for several metres in 
the eastern part of the cavea, and the east parodos dug out, on 
the same level as the orchestra, as far as the end of the paraskenion. 
In May, 1894, further excavations were undertaken.* The 
extreme west part of the skene was uncovered, a long row of bases 
of choragic monuments on a common stylobate discovered still 
further west, and the west parodos-wall made out, though the 
parodos itself was not touched. 

1 See preceding articles, pp. 76-108, reports by Messrs. Fossum and Brownson, 
with plan (Plate 1v) by Mr. Fossum. 

2 Cf. Eleventh Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the Am. School of 
Class. Studies at Athens (1891-92), p. 40. 


8 See preceding article, pp. 135-143, and thereto Plate x11, report of Mr. Capps. 
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Before leaving the subject of the orchestra it is proper to 
state, tor the benetit of future visitors to Eretria, that the marble 
slab covering the “ vesica-shaped aperture’’" in the tunnel under 
the orchestra is not in situ, but was put where it is by us. I 
believe that this hole is meant to attord entrance from below into 
the orchestra back of the centre when a play required it. It 
could easily have been reached by a temporary ladder in the 
tunnel. Further, the stone placed upright at the top of the stairs 
in the centre of the orchestra where they are broken was put there 
by us to prevent the entrance from filling up. 

Ιν. THE PARODOI. 

Mr. Capps" has discussed these and given the explanation of 
their slope, which is less than that at Oropus, and more than that 
at Megalopolis. The east parodos had been excavated in 1892 
without bearing the fact of the slope sufficiently in mind, so that 
our first task was to partly fill it up, both in order to restore the 
proper level and in order to get a road for our carts from the 
orchestra. The true slope, which is about 5° 30’ from the hori- 
zontal, was determined in three ways: (a) by the slope of the 
courses of the analemma, which is the same as the slope of the 
parodos ; (6) by the existence of a sill in situ in the front wall of 
the paraskenion, 1.25 m. above the orchestra level, and which 
must be for a door from the parodos, thus giving a fixed point in 
the slope; (c) by the fact that beyond this door the wall of the 
parodos is worked smooth above a certain slanting line, all below 
the line being left rough, since it was under the earth and not. 
visible. The slope of the west parodos was similarly determined. 

The great mass of earth of the cavea exerted continually a 
lateral thrust upon the analemmata until, probably aided by earth- 
quakes, they were in time precipitated into the parodoi, while at 
the same time the front walls of the paraskenia suffered a similar 
fate. A good many seat-blocks from the upper part of the cavea 
also fell in. The result was that the parodoi were filled with a 
confused mass of large blocks of stone which rendered excavation 
extremely difficult. Four courses, each 0.45m. high, are the 
most that are in situ in either analemma above the surface of the 
parodos. 


11 Brownson’s report, p. 100. 12 Capps’s report, p. 139. 
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when the work of destruction of the marble parts of the theatre 
was carried on for the lime-kilns, one of which was cut in the 
cavea itself, near the east parodos. 


V. THE PARASKENIA (PLATES Xill, XIV, XV). 


In the first period οὗ the theatre the paraskenia were two tower- 
like projections from the skene.’ When, in the second period, 
the orchestra was moved north and lowered, we may suppose 
that new paraskenia were built out from the scaenae frons, but 
their exact size and shape is uncertain, for the reason that the 
plan of the present paraskenia shows only one period, and that a 
later one. They may have coincided with the present plan, or 
they may have more resembled the old. The fact that the com- 
pleted circle of the orchestra is some distance from the proskenion 
makes it seem probable that they projected further then than now. 

In the theatre as excavated the paraskenia are long narrow 
rooms (cf. Puate XXIII, ABCDEF, A'B'C'D! EB’ ΕΠ) which bound 
the parodoi onone side. Their front-walls'® are of marble and for 
3.85 m. (AB, A’B’) are a prolongation of the marble proskenion. 
Then an oblique angle is made and the walls (BC, B/C’) run 
some 14.80m. along the parodoi, gradually approaching the 
analemmata. The back-walls, 2.30 m. to 2.50 m. distant, are 
parallel with the front, and are a continuation of the scaenae 
frons. The end-walls (CD, C’D’) are of poorer material than the 
others, and do not go down even to the floor level. This was no 
great weakness, as all the thrust of the roof came upon the side- 
walls. It seems not impossible that the paraskenia once extended 
further than at present. The end-walls certainly seem later than 
either front or back-walls. 

About four metres from the outer ends of the paraskenia are 
doors, already mentioned, opening into the parodoi. The marble 
sill of that in the east paraskenion is still in situ, 0.95 m. above the 
proskenion-stylobate. In the west paraskenion the marble has 
disappeared and a block of poros is in its place. These sills give 
the floor level of the paraskenia at these points. Another point 18 

15 Fossum’s report, p. 82. 


16 The poros foundations of these are not laid on an incline, as stated in Mr. 
Capps’s report, p. 138. 
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writing along the pillar. Another way in which the inscriptions 
of these amphorae vary is in their several relations to the two pillars 
between which the goddess stands. Sometimes τῶν ᾿Αθήνηθεν 
ἄθλων is alongside the pillar to the right, sometimes alongside 
that on the left, the archon-inscription taking the unoccupied 
place. Most frequently the two inscriptions are on the inner 
sides of the two pillars, but in one case in 336 B.c., and regularly 
after 824 (including one vase of that year), one inscription is on 
the inner side of the pillar to the left (as one faces the vase), and 
the other is on the outer side of the right-hand pillar. 

To return to our fragment. The only archon bearing the name 
of Polemon of whom we know held office in the year 312-11 B.c.? 
The latest of the dated amphorae hitherto known is of the year 
313-12, so that the discovery of this fragment enables the list of 
dated amphorae to be brought ore year further down than was 
before possible. If the custom of putting an inscription to the 
right of each pillar, which prevailed just previously to this date, 
was still followed, we are in no position to say from what part of 
the vase this fragment comes, for it is too small to show traces of 
Athena’s dress, which alone could finally settle the question. 

It is a matter of interest that this fragment was found at 
Eretria, and the place of its finding may be taken as showing that 
on the spot where the present gymnasium was unearthed there 
once stood another, an older, gymnasium, in which a victor once 
dedicated the prize he won at the Panathenaia of 312. The 
Panathenaia of 312-11, coming in the first year of the 117th 
Olympiad, were not the Great Panathenaia, which fall in the third 


years of the Olympiads. 
THEODORE WooLsEY HEERMANCE. 


Note.—In the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1, p. 215, 
M. Marrna publishes a fragment (No. 8) of a Panathenaic 
amphora, but knows no fourth-century archon whose name would 
fit the remaining letters. These are " S };, and a bit of the pillar 
shows below them, 7. 6., the inscription is not κιονηδόν, but resem- 
bles those of the years 367 and 347. Is it not possible that the 
H is the initial of HP X EN, as in 336, and that before it we have 
Hs asthe end of the name of an archon? To go only into the 


2Cf. Diop. Sic. 19:77; Dion. Hau., Dinar. 9; CIA. 11, 728B 1. 30. 
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period between 867 and 347, when we know this direction of 
writing prevailed, there are a number of archons’ names which are 
availabie: 364, Timokrates; 363, Charikleides; 860, Kallimedes; 
357, Agathokles; 356, Elpines; and, 347, Themistokles. Any 


further determination, however. is impossible. 
T. W. Π. 


THE GYMNASIUM AT ERETRIA. 


In the excavations at Eretria in 1895 our first object was to 
complete the work begun in the theatre four years earlier. In 
connection with this work, however, we undertook the excava- 
tion of a sufficient area about the row of large basins discovered 
at the foot of the acropolis in 1894, to ascertain whether they 
belonged to a building, and if so, to what sort of a building. 

I should have preferred to break ground at a point about 
fifty metres further south, where a sort of terrace-wall protruded 
from the ground. But, as grain nearly ripe was standing all 
about this wall, I began at the basins, and worked out from 
them. On the first day we cleared enough to the west of them 
to ascertain that they stood backed up against the east wall of a 
room with a pavement of pebbles set in cement. On the south 
side of this room we found a doorway, and in the doorway a 
marble anthemion, a headless bust with drapery over the shoulder, 
and a fragment of an inscribed base. Here, then, were repre- 
sented architecture, sculpture,and epigraphy—not very brilliantly 
to be sure, but enough so to make a hopeful beginning. We went 
on uncovering room after room during a period of over twenty 
days, laying bare an area, roughly speaking, of 100 150 feet, of 
which we here present a plan (FieuRE 1). 

Although this building, or complex of buildings, may have 
extended farther to the east and to the west, even on these sides it 
seems to have, partially at least, natural boundaries in the long con- 
tinuous walls to the east and west, respectively, of our excavated 
area. To the north and south we have absolutely sure boun- 
daries. To the north the slope of the acropolis has been cut 
away so that the face of the native rock and several courses of 
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laid stone form at the same time the north wall of this build- 
ing and the retaining wall to a terrace or whatever lay to the 
north. On the south is another terrace-wall badly broken, but 
once perhaps as high as that to the north, 7. 6., six or eight feet 
high. So we have a terrace on a hill-side prepared in the usual 
way by cutting away from the upper side and filling in at the 
lower side, as at Eleusis, Delphi, and elsewhere. We found no 
trace of steps leading from our terrace either up or down, but this 
18 not conclusive as regards such connection with the lower level 
to the south, inasmuch as the terrace-wall on that side, being much 
exposed, was considerably broken away. 

By our method of beginning, not knowing exactly in what 
direction we were likely to proceed, we were led to throw the 
earth from the rooms nearest the basins upon the southern part 
of the building, which, before that addition, had been covered by 
only about two feet of earth. Through this difficulty of our own 
making we were obliged in the end to leave a part of the build- 
ing still covered. But we followed up the lines of wall suffi- 
ciently to secure the ground-plan of the whole. Of this whole, 
the longest part was the square A with the long and narrow 
spaces surrounding it. .A was probably an open court surroundcd. 
by colonnades. No roof-tiles were found in it, which was true of 
no other space excavated. The enclosing wall of A is thick enough 
(1.30 m.) to be astylobate for columns, which is not the case with 
any of the other walls about it. That no traces of columns 
should appear is not surprising. There was probably another 
course to this wall. The surface of what now remains is lower by 
0.20 m. than the tile-flooring of the space just to the north of the 
square. This part 1s not unlike the palaestra at Olympia, only a 
good deal smaller. We have here, in fact, the simplest form of 
@ gymnasium, containing the bare essentials — an open space 
for exercising and porches or rooms about it for retiring. But 
the proof that what we have found is actually a gymnasium or 
@ part of a gymnasium, is not drawn from this form. The 
idea which we had conecived before we got beyond the first 
room with the basins, that we were In a gymnasium, was indeed 
much strengthened by the discovery of this court. But it was 
the gymnastic inscriptions, one surely i stv, and another contain- 
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ing the prescription that it be set up in the gymnasium, which 
lifted the matter beyond the range of doubt. We have thus 
made another advance in the topography of Eretria, moving on 
with no Pausanias to guide us. In the work of the previous 
year we discovered the very substantial and regular foundations 
of a temple adjacent to the theatre, which from this fact alone we 
felt authorized to identify with the temple of Dionysus. We had 
then, however, no inscription to justify our name, but in this case 
our identification rests on the sure testimony of inscriptions. 


Fioure 2.—Ererrta GYMNASIUM WITH ACROPOLIS IN BACKGROUND. 


The gymnasium of Eretria is referred to in the inscription 
published by Rangabé in his Antiquités Helléniques (τι. p. 266, 
No. 689) as a place for setting up one copy of that inscription, 
but until now it has not been known in what quarter of the city 
it stood. Rangubé’s report of the provenience of the inscription 
referred to is indefinite: dans les ruines d’ Lretrie is only just 
explicit enough to make us pretty certain that his inscription was 
the copy which was to be set up in the gymnasium, and not the 
other copy, which was to be set up in the temple of Artemis 
Amarysia, which was certainly a mile or more distant from the 
city. So it needed only a little more explicitness to allow us to 
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which, as became a smaller city, was extremely small in propor- 
tion to the dimensions laid down by Vitruvius, and shown in the 
large gymnasia of Olympia, Ephesus, and Hierapolis. 

Besides being small, our gymnasium has very insignificant 
remains. Only in the northern half, where the deposit of earth 
was deepest, are the walls preserved above the floor-level, and 
here to heights varying from two to six or eight feet. We have 
discovered little of architectural remains. Four marble anthemia 
from the eaves of roofs, a half-dozen similar anthemia of terra- 
cotta, parts of unfluted columns—one with its moulded base, a few 
small pieces of fluted drums and capitals, the lower part of a 
marble door-post in situ, quite elaborately moulded, and a rude 
gargoyle, complete the tale. As it is proposed to reserve the 
inscriptions and sculptures found in the gymnasium for separate 
presentation, a short description of the walls and the various 
rooms is all that is now called for. 

On the west side a broad flight of three low steps led up into 
the corridor surrounding the square A. These steps of poros 
stone are strangely enough coated with stucco, a material little 
adapted to endure the wear of feet. Passing through A we find 
the corridor immediately to the north provided with a tile-pave- 
ment, at least in its central portion. It is impossible to tell just 
how far it originally extended, the edges being somewhat bat- 
tered. In the eastern part, where it was clearly lacking, we 
found five or six boxes with the capacity of somewhat less than 
a cubic foot, made of square tiles, with a top that was removable. 
These seem to have been imbedded in the earth, and were prob- 
ably receptacles for coals. If this was their object the space was 
probably enclosed. The pavement continues up to the north- 
ern boundary of the room, where the wall is interrupted by 
a series of four bases between two antae. These bases are in 
a straight line with the wall and at regular distances. Although 
they are single blocks of limestone without a stylobate, they 
must have supported columns. Between the western anta? 
and the first column, and also between the first and second 
columns, are two marble blocks a httle out of line with the lime- 
stone bases. These must have served as statue-bases. The 


2On the base of this anta one of the theatre seats was found set up on end. 
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as if there must have been once a way of conducting it across 
A, perhaps into the pipe seen on the west side below the steps. 
If the supply of water had been bountiful one might suppose that 
its continual and uninterrupted flow would have been provided 
for. But the holes in the larger basins for letting out the water 
can have had no object unless the flow were at times cut off. 
Probably water was scarce. The valley to the west of the acro- 
polis, from which all the water-pipes found in Eretria seem to 
come down, is now dry, except after heavy rain or snow. 

The tell-tale cross-pieces above mentioned not only testify to 
the extent of the series of basins, but show that the seventh basin 
remained in situ after the fifth and sixth were removed. The 
cross-pieces were left doubtless when some late-comer pulled out 
the basin for a watering trough or for some other use. The 
present accumulation of earth was not enough even to hide this 
basin. The gap above it prevented the late-comer from looking 
further for more basins of the same sort. The accumulation of 
earth on the other side of the gap was enough to hide A, the 
basin which led to the discovery of the gymnasium. 

Rooms remain to the east of B, C, and D, of which two small 
ones, and a part of another with a very hard floor of brown 
cement containing broken stone and bits of marble, have been 
luid bare. 

Room £ brings us to the question of the date of the gym- 
nasium. The north wall of this room is from a Roman period, - 
when the fine old Hellenic tradition of wall-building had been ° 
forgotten, perhaps later than the days of Hadrian. It con- 
tains, along with acropolis limestone, one elaborately wrought 
square poros base, a grave-stele of breccia, containing a rather old 
inscription, besides tiles and mortar. The east wall is also quite 
irregularly built, but is not necessarily very late. The general 
character of our finds, both in sculpture and epigraphy, points to 
a date not earlier than the first century B.c. Kabbadias gives this 
date independently to the statue No. 244, and Rangabe gives the 
same date hesitatingly to the inscription (No. 689). 

But if the gymnasium as we find it is from Roman times, it by 
no means follows that it is a new creation of that period. No 
city in the times of Greek independence could be without its 
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herms are certainly Dutzendarbeit, and the same may be said of 
nearly all those in the Athenian museums now kept in a side 
room, as well as of those that have been tound at Pompeii. The 
most of all these examples must be regarded as archaistic. The 
three rows of curls over the forehead are clearly a feature of 
archaic art retained for old fashion’s sake.' These heads seem 
to be almost solely from herms or busts. The frequency of the 
herm as a landmark and as an ornament for a front-door or a 


Fievure 1.—Inptan Bacchus—Prori.e. 


front-yard, and especially for gymnasia, accounts for the numerous 
examples that have survived. 

The head here published is both better preserved and better 
executed than most, and deserves for these reasons to be set up in 
the Athenian Museum, where it now lies, The preservation is 
practically complete, the only essential damage being the chipping 
ont of the left nostril. The break on the right side, by which a 
part of the forehead and hair has been carried away, as well as 
the abrasion of the left part of the beard detract little from the 


This is seen in the large female figure from the top of the Mausoleum und 
even on the bearded head in the Central Museum (Kabbadias, No. 52), 
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a narrow face and a thick-lipped mouth, rather sensual, almost 
Ethiopian. A  portrait-face like this always challenges to an 
estimate of the character behind it. This man was probably a 
man of good mental endowments: such a dome must have con- 
tents. But he was probably shrewd and crafty, perhaps revengeful 
and lustful. Whom does the head represent? As it does not 
coincide with any of the known portraits of Roman times, where 
it probably belongs (judging by locks of hair like those often 
appearing on heads of the Antonines), the most reasonable sup- 
position is that it is a local gymnasiarch like Elpinikos or 
Mantidoros. It is, however, more distinctly Roman in appearance 


Fiovne 4.—ENLARGED VIEW OF FRAGMENT FOUND IN GyMNASIUM. 


than the heads of the Kosmetai in the Athenian Museum, who, as 
far as hair, beard, and features go, might stand for some of the 
“solid men of Boston.”* 

No. 3. Ficure 5, This is a fragment containing the right 
upper part of a face.” A glance at it reveals a representative of 
good Greek times, and the fact that we have here a part, unfor- 
tunately only a small part, of a head really deserving attention as 
a work of art. The sex of a figure found in a gymnasium, 
ean hardly be in doubt. The longitudinal depression in the 
forehead marks it plainly as that of a man." When we come to 

® Dumonv in BCH, i, p. 229, plates 8 and 4; also ii, plates 5 and 6. 


10 The forehead is 0.06 m. high: the eye is.0.03 m, x 0.013 m, 
NE, F, Bexsow in Jour. of Hell. Studies, xv, p. 194 ff. 
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The question who is represented, is not so easy to answer. 
But the following sentence from Furtwingler (op. cit., p. 233) may 
lead us to the light: “It need not surprise us to find the 
Doryphoros so often adapted to the representation of Hermes in 
Roman times, for copies of this statue were placed in the various 
palaestrae and gymnasia, which were all consecrated to Hermes.” 
What is more natural than that we should find in the Eretria 
gymnasium another type of Hermes besides the stereotyped 
archaistic form already described? The other finds there point 
to the Roman times, when this type was a favorite. This natural 
naming of our head gives the supposition of a Polycleitan origin 
for our head asort of corroboration. What the Hermes of 
Polycleitus was like may be shown by the Fins d’Annecy head.” 
It is not necessary, however, that our head should have repre- 
sented Hermes. It may have been a Heracles or some human 
athlete. 


Rurvus B. RIcHaRgpson. 
Athens, March, 1896. 


M Gazette Arch. 11 (1876), plate 18, 
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80 Ῥωμαίων τοὺς παρεπιδημοῦντας, καὶ τοὺς μὲν τῶν κοι- 
νῶν μετέχοντας τῆι τετράδι (εἡ)στίασεν, τῆι δὲ πέμ- 
πτει καὶ ἑτέρους τῶν τε πολιτῶν καὶ ξένων πλήονας " 
τόπον τε αἰτησάμενος τοὺς συνέδρους ἐν τῆι ἐξέδραι 
THe ἐν τῶι ἐπικαμπίωι τῶι ἐν τῇ παραδρομίδι ἀνέθη- 

35 κεν βάθρα λευκοῦ λίθου καὶ Ἑρμῆν, εἰς τὰ προειρημέ.- 
να δαπάνας ἐπιδεξάμενος πλήονας, βουλόμε- 
νος τὴν ἰδίαν εὔνοιαν ἣν ἔχει πρὸς τὸν δῆμον ἀπο- 
δείγνυσθαι " ἵνα οὖν καὶ ὁ δῆμος φαίνηται εὐχάριστος 
καὶ τιμῶν τοὺς ἀρετῆι διαφέροντας πολλοί τε δόξης 

40 ἐπιθυμηταὶ γένωνται, δεδόχθαι τοῖς τε συνέδροις 
καὶ τῶι δήμωι ἐπαινέσαι ᾿᾽Ελπίνικον Νικομάχου ἐπὶ τῆι 
πρὸς τὸν δῆμον εὐνοίαι καὶ στεφανῶσαι θαλλοῦ στεφάνωι, 
ἀναγράψαι δὲ καὶ τόδε τὸ ψήφισμα εἰς στήλην λιθίνην καὶ 
ἀναθεῖναι ἐν τῶι γυμνασίωι ἐν τῶι ἐπιφανεστάτωι τόπωι, 

45 ὅπως ἢἣ καὶ τοῖς ἐπιγινομένοις ἡ δόξα φανερὰ καὶ ἡ τοῦ δή- 
μου τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσι τιμή, καὶ πολλοὶ σ᾽» τῶν ὁμοίων γζέ 
vovrat ξηλωταί " ἑλέσθαι δὲ καὶ ἐπιστάτην ὅστις ἐπιμζε- 
λήσεται τῆς τε ἀναγραφῆς τῶν ἐψηφισμένων καὶ τῆς 
ἀναθέσεως τῆς στήλης. EipéOn ἐπιστάτης Φιλοκλῆς ΝικοΙ.. .. 


TRANSLATION. 

“The Probowloi moved: Whereas Elpinikos, son of Niko- 
machos, elected gymnasiarch by the people, has in general hon- 
orably discharged the duties of his office, and, when a consid- 
erable number of boys and of epheboi and of others subject to 
his jurisdiction were through his zealous endeavors brought 
together, he took thought for their training, abiding in the gym- 
nasium throughout the year; and he furnished at his own 
expense an instructor in rhetoric and a drill-master, who devoted 
themselves in the gymnasium to the boys and the epheboi and 
all others who wished to receive profit from such training; and 
he took thought for the oil, also, that it be of the finest quality, 
himself defraying the expense incurred for this; he also instituted 
many dolichoi, and at each dolichos performed a sacrifice to Her- 
mes; the prize, also, offered by the people to the winner in the 
race from the Ilerakleion, he himself provided at his own 
expense, repaying the city the sum of money given by the people; 
and in carrying through the games established in honor of 
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Fro. 1.—Esereia Gymnasium. ΙΝΒΟΒΙΡΤΊΟΝ No. 1. 


ee a A ie . -- ee ge et, Bene - —_ - 
Py 
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latter clearly a mistake for πολλούί, The cesubscript is twice 
omitted in the feminine article: ]. 19, τῇ πόλει; 1. 34,779 παραδρομίδί." 
Also ἢ appeare twice instead of ἡ (ll. 18, 45).° In 1. 49, εἰρέθη has 
et, and not n, as the augment of au. The forms πέμπτει, |. 31, 
Ἑρμεῖ, ll. 16, 28, are not to be considered as vestiges of the 
peculiarly Eretrian early mode of wniting, since -@ is regularly 
used as the dative of the second declension and not -o.” They 
rather fall into line with the usage at Athens and elsewhere trom 
the fourth century downwards of writing -ee for -7.° 


COMMENTARY. 


Within the wreath which surmounts the inscription is the 
name Ἰάσων, cut in letters 0.015 m. to 0.02m. high. This name 
is not mentioned elsewhere in the inscription. In inscription 
No. II, which to all appearances is the same sort of an honorary 
decree for a gymnasiarch, there are six names, in groups of three 
each, which occupy a similar position and in the part preserved 
of the inscription proper do not occur at all. Though their 
letters appear in ἃ measure similar to those of the inscription, ona 
closer examination they show themselves to be most irregularly 
cut and not so deep—in short, the work of a novice in cutting 
stone. These names and the Ἰάσων are certainly later additions, the 
wreaths being originally left empty of inscriptions. No analogies 
to names so placed are at our disposal: they may belong to 
certain gymnasium functionaries. 

LL. 1, πρόβουλοι. Besides being used for officials chosen for 
some temporary emergency, this title was applied to two general 
classes of public officers: the one class was the ruling body in a 
number of oligarchical states, the other referred to men who had 
a certain official position in various democracies in Greece.’ It 
is this latter class which we find at Eretria, and of them the 

‘Cf. MEISTERHANS, 321.12; SsytH, Ionic Dialect, 3 433.2. 

5 Cf, MEISTERHANS, 221, note 48lc. 

6 Cf. MEISTERHANS, 315.7, 3 62.18. 

ΤΟΙ. BECHTEL, Inschriften des tonischen Dialects, No. 15; SMYTH, 3 433.3, 
note 2. For the Erctrian dialect in general, cf. also Smytu, % 239; BrcHTEL, p. 
18; WiLamMowiItTz in Hermes xx1, p. 98f.; WILHELM in Eph. Arch. 1890, p. 201. 

δ Cf. Brass, p. 47; MEISTERHANS, ἢ 15.7, 8. 


°Cf. ὅμιτη, Dictionary of Antiquities’, s.v., and ARISTOTLE, Politics, pp. 
1299, 1322, 
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attested by the numerous statues of athletes either pouring 
oil upon the body or scraping it off with a strigil, by the names 
ἐλαιοθέσιον and ἀλειπτήριον for constituent parts of a gymnasium, 
and by the designation of ἀλειφόμενοιϑ and οἱ μετέχοντες τοῦ 
ἀλείμματος for the whole body of those who took part in gym- 
nastic exercises. But the mention of the furnishing of oil by the 
gymnasiarch, both in this inscription and in No. I, brings before 
us ἃ consideration of the matter from a pecuniary point of view. 

The outlay for oil in the gymnastic exercises and contests must 
have been a considerable sum. The gymnastic inscriptions from 
Tauromenion” make this item prominent. The use of 218 κάδοι in 
one year’s contests” 18 a sufficient illustration. Perhaps some of 
this 011 was distributed in the form of prizes, as was the case at 
Athens, mention being made in CYA. 11. 965 of 140 ἀμφορῆς as a 
single prize. But the ordinary use of oil in connection with gym- 
nastic contests was for anointing. It is mentioned as an act of 
especial generosity on the part of the gymnasiarch at Sestos that 
he gave the ἀλειφόμενοι some of the oil to carry home.“ There 
would be, of course, a fine opportunity for a rich gymnasiarch to 
show his liberality by furnishing the oil at his own expense, as 
is commemorated in both the Eretrian gymnasiarch inscriptions, 
but that it was eine Hauptpflicht der Gymnasiarchen das nothige 
Oel zu beschaffen® may be doubted.* In the inscription from 
Tauromenion above mentioned the oil on hand, ὦ, e., the oil 
which was handed down from the preceding gymnasiarch, is 
distinguished from that which was freshly furnished (ἐπαγώγιμος) 
and both are reckoned as εἴσοδοι. In Eretria, at a time probably 
somewhat later than that of our inscription, a fund of 40,000 
drachmas was given by a rich citizen, Theopompos, to provide oil 
for all time.” 

20 CJA. τι. 594, 1. 6. 

21 DITTENBERGER, SIG. 246, 1. 65. 

12 CIG. 111. 6641, 56642. 

38 CIG. 5641, side 1,1. 85. The κάδος is supposed to be the equivalent of the 
μετρητής and the dupopeds. Cf. HuLtscn, Metrologie,? p. 101. 

2% DITTENBERGER, S/G. 246, 1. 72 f : μετεδίδου δὲ rots ἀλειφομένοις τῶν ἱερῶν τῶν 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀλείμματος els οἶκον, κτλ. 

δ CARL CurtTivs in Hermes. Ὑ11, p. 188. 


76 BOCKH-FRANKEL, Staatshaushaultng,’ 1, p. 649, doubts this for Athens. 
27 RANGABE, No. 689. 
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Sometime in the second century B.c. the Eretrian βουλή was 
dissolved and a body called the σύνεδροε substituted.“ Their 
existence is known, aside from this inscription, by that already 
often referred to, RanaaBé, No. 689. Here ]. 27 f. reads δεδόχθαι 
τοῖς τε συνέδροις καὶ τῷ δήμῳ and |. 62 f. ἀποδίδοσθαι .. . . λόγον 
διὰ τοῦ auvedpiov. The exact date of the change of βουλή to 
συνέδριον is unknown. The number composing the latter must 
also remain uncertain. Suffice it to say that the Roman conquest 
did not alter the democratic forms of government at Eretria. 

L. 46 f., πολλοὶ----ζηλωταί. These words occur also in RangaBe, 
689, ll. 26 and 48, but their order is different in each case. 

L. 47, ἐπιστάτην. As often, a person specially chosen to see 
that a given piece of work was properly caried out: cf. RaNnGaBé, 
689, ll. 65, 71. 

L. 49, Nexo[.... After the o traces of another letter were 
visible on the stone, apparently either Ἃ or δ, which could be 
filled out to Νικολάου, Νικολόχου, or Νικοδήμου, Nixodixov, Nixodw- 
pov. Any of these names would have to be much crowded to get 
it in, and the shortest, Νικολάου, is the one which deserves the 
preference. 


DATE OF INSCRIPTION. 


The forms of the letters are not such as to fix the date of this 
inscription more exactly than to that period when the foie with 
its unifying influences had become universal in the Greek world. 
Other criteria must be applied—orthography above all—and it 
must be compared with other Eretrian inscriptions. What is 
found true for this will hold for Inscription No. 11 as well, as they 
apparently belong to the same period. Of the other Eretrian 
ψηφίσματα, that so often referred to, RancaBe, No. 689 (which it 
will be remembered also mentions the σύνεδροι, and no longer the 
βουλή), is the only one which can be thought of as an appropriate 
term of comparison ;—all the others are considerably earlier. 

Rangabe dated his inscription shortly before the Roman con- 
quest, and Gilbert ® follows him, but, now that the Eretrian Corpus 
is enriched by two more inscriptions of the same general period 


41 Cf. GILBERT, Griech, Staatsalterthiimer, 11, Ὁ. 67 and note 2. Liv. xLv. 82 
speaks of senatores, quos synedros vocant, though not referring to Eretria. 
42 loe. cit, 
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a space, and the latter set of three, strangely enough, have the 
form of an epitaph. 

L. 9, ἐπαλείμματα is plainly different from ἔλαιον, which was 
not so certain in the case of the ἄλειμμα of No. I, 1. 24. It may 
refer to perfumed oil or ointment: ef. DITTENBERGER, SIG. 246, 
1. 87, ἐτίθει δὲ καὶ ἐπαλείμματα. 

L. 9, [προσἸχερέστερον. The o of the προσ- is visible in a 
squeeze and traces of the p and the o. Athenaeus, 149 b, has 
πρόσχερος for the more usual πρόχειρος, which establishes the 
word, though it is a rare one. See K0uNer-Buass, Griech. Gram- 
matik, I. § 154, 4c for analogously formed comparatives. 

L. 10 ἢ, ὁμηρικὸν φιλόλογον. The place of Homer in Greek 
education is too well known to need illustration. Even if Alex- 
andria and Pergamon long held the first rank in advanced 
Homeric study, it is not supposable that Athens was not also 
active in the same field. It is, however, for the first time that we 
meet an Athenian with a reputation as a Homeric scholar wide 
enough to bring about his call to another city there to give 
instruction. Not only the boys and the epheboi but also all with 
any desire for education had the privilege of attending upon his 
work at Eretria. 

L. 18. For the restoration, cf. No. I, 1. 15 and Dittenseraer, 
SIG. No. 246, 1. 35, where monthly sacrifices are referred to. 

L. 14. The τέ before “Epywet makes it necessary to add 
another divinity, and Heracles is the one of all most suitable: ef. 
note on 1. 16 of Inser. I, and D1TTENBERGER, SIG. 246, ll. 62, 78. 
The remainder of the sentence may be compared with 7b. 1. 67 
and with ll. ὃ and 12 of the inscription itself. — 


ITI. 
ΦΙΛΟΠΟΝΊΑΣ 
Φιλοπονίας 


ΠΑΙΔΩΝ rafbor 


TIAPAMON ion, 
ANPOOE SY 


The above inscription is cut in a wreath 0.14 m. in diameter, in 
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VII. 


E YF g 

AY TO 

ΤΟΝ 
Ρ 


Fragment of marble, 0.16 m. broad at the top and 0.17 m. 
high. Letters 0.015 m. to 0.018 m. in height. It was found in 
the gymnasium in the northeast corner of the room west of that 
containing the basins 


VII. 
“ἘΞ 


On ἃ marble moulding. Surface preserved measures 0.56 m. 
by 0.38 m. The letters are 0.02 m. high. Found in the doorway 
of the basin-room of the gymnasium with fragments of sculpture. 


r 


(RR) oe 


Fragment of moulding of coarse marble irregularly broken. 
Total height, 0.10m.; depth from front to back, 0.12 m.; inscribed 
face, 0.17 m. by 0.05 m.; letters, 0.02 m. high. Found near centre 
of canal which surrounds the orchestra in the theatre. 


STAMPED TILES. 


The following fragments of stamped tiles were all found in 
the gymnasium. 
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1. (a) EPE TP Fragment measures about 0.10 m. by 
0.10 m. by 0.02 τη. 
(b) EPET 
(Ὁ 24K 


The height of letters of these three pieces is 0.016m. ΑἹ] 
are from the same stamp, which reads ᾿Ερετριέων. 


2. Ε iy The tile has original breadth 0.175 m., and the frag- 


ment is 0.80m. long. The stamp is an oval 0.085m. by 
0.045 m., and the letters are 0.01m. high. There is room at the 
right for another Jetter in each line (the surface is much worn). 
Probably we should read A HM 
EPE 
8. ΔΗ. Fragment 0.07 m. by 0.03 m.; letters 0.019 m. high. 
Probably the stamp was Δῆμος (or Δήμου) ’Eperpréwv.”! 
Rurvs B. Ricnarpson. 
T. W. HeERMANCE. 
Athens, February, 1896. 


δ᾽ For stamped tiles from Eretria, as previously found, cf. Argive Heraeum 
papers below, p. 261, note 10, and p. 263, note 19; also Eleventh Annual Report of 
the American School at Athens (1801-92), p. 40. 


REPORTS ON EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA IN 1898. 


In the reports on the excavations of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens in 1892 to the President of 
the Archzological Institute of America,' as well as to the 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School,’ mention 
was made of the excavations at Sparta in the spring of that 
year. The chief definite result of these excavations was the 
apparent discovery of the ‘‘circular building”’’ spoken of by 
Pausanias’ as being close to the Skias. 

Before the work of excavating was begun the site pre- 
sented the appearance of a round mound of earth about 
forty-four metres in diameter at the base, lying on the 
gentle slope of a ridge with the summit of which the upper 
surface of the mound was continuous at the northwest. The 
sides of the mound rise steeply, and the summit, though 
nearly level, has a slight slope from northwest to southeast. 
The surface of the mound is highest above the slope of the 
ridge at its southern side (about six metres). 

The excavations conducted in 1893 revealed the existence 
of a large wall of Hellenic construction following the line of 
the circumference of the mound for some distance in an 
easterly direction from the point marked Z en Fig.1. At 
the easternmost point of this line there were evident traces 
of repair in a subsequent period of the history of this build- 
ing; while a few feet to the southeast of the wall, at this 
point, there were Roman remains of a brick structure in fair 
preservation. On the upper surface of the mound last year’s 
work also brought to light a large basis for a statue, or group 


1 Thirteenth Annual Report, p. 66, seq. 

3 Hieventh Annual Report of the Managing Committee, Director's Report, p. 81. 

8 8, xii, 9. πρὸς δὲ τῇ Σκιάδι οἰκοδόμημά ἔστι περιφερές, ἐν δὲ αὑτῷ Διὸς καὶ 'Adgpo- 
δίτης ἀγάλματα ἐπίκλησιν Ὀλυμπίων τοῦτο ᾿Ἐπιμενίδην κατασκευάσαι λέγουσιν, οὐχ 
ἐπολογοῦντες τὰ ἐς αὐτὸν ᾿Αργείοις, ὅπου μηδὲ πολεμῆσαί φασι πρὸς Κνωσίους. 
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hands of Mr. Meader, who was assisted during the last day 
in taking photographs and making measurements by Mr. 
Richard Norton. The account of the work here given is 
from Mr. Meader’s notes : 

Work was begun by sinking a curved trench westward from 
Z, where it was hoped the continuation of the wall would be 
found. The first day’s excavation, however, resulted only in 
the discovery of a Byzantine church as indicated on Fig. 
17, a number of late graves (marked p p p), which con- 
tained only the skeletons of the buried, and at m m m several 
late walls built with larger or smaller worked and unworked 
stones and brick set in mortar. Two men were also set at 
work on the east side of the mound to follow still further the 
wall there found. On the following day the western trench 
was widened toward the centre of the mound and the circular 
wall was again brought to light. On this and the following 
days the wall was followed to its termination near the Byzan- 
tine church, where it was found to be joined at an acute angle 
by a second piece of curved wall of similar construction, and 
as closely as can be determined from the small arc preserved, 
of the same radius. The eastern end of the wall was also 
found to extend several metres beyond the point to which it 
was uncovered last year. 

The diameter of the circle upon which the wall was built 
was next measured and its centre determined. Theradius of 
the circle of the outermost (lowest) part of the wall was found 
to be 21.65 m., and with this radius the lime of the still 
unexcavated part of the circle was laid out. All of this 
arc of the circle (nearly 180°) lies high upon the top of the 
mound. A trench dug along this are resulted in the dis- 
covery of no part of the original structure. At ὦ ὦ was found 
a late wall lying exactly upon the line which the old wall 
must have followed if it existed here, and slightly curved. 
The bricks and mortar employed in the construction of this 
wall show that it is not part of the original structure. The 
digging of trenches outside this line brought to light only 
late walls. At g, and ὦ ὦ, are two walls, apparently Roman, 
built in the characteristic Roman manner, with two faces of 
triangular bricks and a filling of concrete. At 77 were found 
much later walls built of stones of irregular shapes and. 
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These are indicated on Fig. 1 by the ruled surfaces. Only 
two stones of the next (the narrow) course above are pre- 
served, and only one block of the second range of orthostatai. 
These last stones are all at the western corner. 

From the point s the orthostatai have been removed from 
position and a very roughly built wall of breccia blocks of 
various sizes built in their place. These blocks are laid upon 
one another carelessly without fitting or fastening of any 
kind, and no attempt has been made to give the walla 
smooth outer face; it is such a wall as might be hurriedly 
constructed for purposes of defense. No mortar or clamps 
are used, and a large block of marble, an architectural frag- 
ment, has been built in with the breccia. 

As stated above, the circular wall is joined at its western 
extremity by a second wall of similar construction and 
likewise curved. It also has the rough stone supporting 
wall and the facing of breccia resting upon a basement of 
three steps. The two walls are joined at their meeting point 
with much skill and are apparently contemporary. The only 
difference in their method of construction is that, answering 
to the orthostatai in the former wall, we have in the latter 
four quadrilateral blocks carefully joined, thus: 


The combined height of the two courses is exactly that of 
the orthostatai to which they correspond. 

Unfortunately this wall is preserved for a length of only 
2.25 m., when it is interrupted by the Byzantine church. As 
the level of the church is below that of the wall, all traces of 
the latter have been destroyed and it is now impossible to 
state how far it extended. Possibly it formed a semicircle, 
or even a larger arc, and like the longer wall supported the 
earth of a second mound since entirely destroyed. The 
ground lies so low west of the Byzantine church that it is 
hard to believe that any further remains of the wall could be 
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exact measurement of the relative height of the blocks 
impossible. The slope of the rock is, however, very slight, 
and block No. 7 (Fig. 3) lies scarcely more than half a 
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metre above the central area, although it is the highest of all 
the blocks and the furthest removed from the centre 
(10.85 m.). The arrangement is thus that of the cavea of 
a theatre, with a very slight slope. All the blocks except 
one lie north of a line drawn due east and west through the 
centre c. This, however, does not prove that none formerly 
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and gf are cut along radii of the same circle. The radial 
lines cross the circular ones exactly at the centre of the 
raised circular faces. These lines doubtless served con- 
structional purposes, probably to mark the central point 
upon which a column was to be placed. The surface of the 
stones about the circles is not smoothed, but has the appear- 
ance of having been rudely broken and cracked away. Such 
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a destruction is one that would naturally result while the 
columns were still 72 situ if the soft poros stone were sub- 
jected to violent usage; the portion about the columns 
would be broken away while the surface upon which the 
columns stood would be preserved. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that within two yards of these blocks were found two 
small Doric columns of white marble (.39 m. in diameter at 
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a single course. The length of tne preserved part is seven 
metres. It is complete at the western end. The eastern face 
of the last stone toward the east bears a joint-surface, which 
proves that the wall extended still further in this direction : 
how far is uncertain. The top face bears a joint-surface 
.15 m. broad and .005 m. above the rest of the face of the 
stone. This joint-surface turns at the eastern end, not 
exactly at a right angle. 

The wall is entirely isolated from all vestiges of other 
walls, and there exists no clue to the form of the structure 
to which it belonged. Its position, however, at the highest 
point of the terrace along the eastern side of the small 
plateau mentioned above, at the natural point of approach 
to the terrace, suggests that there existed here a sort of 
propylzea, by which access was given to the terrace and 
colonnade. 

The small objects brought to light by the excavations are 
of little importance. No work of art was found which can 
be assigned to a period as early as the third century B. Ὁ. 
The finds were all or almost all Roman or Byzantine. 

Of sculpture there were found the following pieces : 

(a) The head of a Roman emperor (?); white marble. The 
head, of natural size, is bearded and hence later than Trajau. 
It is, moreover, cut in very flat relief. The work is very 
poor. The features are cruel, and the face bears some 
resemblance to the portraits of Caracalla. The circles of the 
iris of the eyes are deeply incised, and the pupils are in- 
dicated by a hollow. Found on top of terrace, thirteen metres 
directly in front of the west end of wall e e, at the point 
marked 6 on Fig. 1. 

(ὃ) Fragment of a relief—lower right-hand corner. Found 
in trench east of large wall at a depth of two metres. Size 
.26 χ.80 m.; white marble; represents a standing man hold- 
ing his robe across his breast with his right hand. The piece 
is much mutilated ; head and face are broken away. Work 
poor. 

(c) Fragments of a relief; white marble ; .08 x .12 m., rep- 
resenting a draped woman from the breasts to the knees. 
Very poor work. 

(ὦ) Fragment of drapery .25 m. long. The folds are large 
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building in the construction of which a hillock or large 
mound has been used. The relation of the building to this 
hillock seemed to me so peculiar that I believed it might be 
some ancient tumulus or grave, or might at least bear some 
reference to a prehistoric or heroic place of interment. The 
Laconian custom (especially the instance of the neighboring 
Amycle with its temple of Apollo built upon the grave of 


Hyacinthus) and the numerous heroic graves in Sparta 


itself lent strong support to such a supposition. It is not 
impossible that this may still turn out to be the case. 

The lower structure of this circular building with the 
orthostatai acted asa supporting wall, while the building con- 
sisted of at least three concentric circles. It appears prob- 
able that the round hole cut in the block occupying the cen- 
tre of the circumference was meant to hold the mastlike post 
which supported an umbrella-shaped roof. 

Our monument must thus be classed among the round build- 
ings which are of so much interest in the history of Greek 
architecture. The Prytaneum, the Tholos, the temple of 
Hestia, perhaps even the Skias* were all in origin intimately 
related to one another. The Prytaneum, or ‘‘City-hall,”’ of 
ancient Athens stood on the high ground at the foot of the 
northern declivity of the Acropolis. In the time of Pausan- 
las the Prytanes sacrificed and dined in the Tholos, a circular 
building in a different part of the city, which building thus 
took over some of the functions of the older Prytaneum.’ 
As Mr. Frazer well puts it (p. 152), ‘‘The Prytaneum, a 
round building with a pointed, umbrella-shaped roof, 
was originally the house of the king, chief, or headman 
(prytanis) of an independent village or town, and it con- 
tained a fire which was kept constantly burning. It is only 
necessary to add that, when a colony was sent out, the fire 


4 Etym. Magnum, 4. Ὁ. Σκιάς, Were it not for the definite πρὸς δὲ τῇ Σκιάδι oixo- 
δόμημά ἐστι περιφερές. . . in the passage in Pausanias referring to the Spartan 
building one might doubt whether the Spartan Skias was not identical with this 
circular building. 

®CurTIvS, Aftische Studten. ii. Ὁ. 68, seg. For Θόλος ef. Hesychius, Harpocration, 
Suidas, Timzeus, Ler. Plat., 8.v. θόλος. See also I. G. FRAZER on the Prytaneum, 
the Temple of Vesta, etc.,in Journal of Philology, London, 1885, vol. xiv. p. 145, 
seq., an article which throws considerable light on the history of these early 
buildings. 
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scription found on the same site evidently belongs to the 
archaic Greek period. It appears beyond a doubt that the 
circular wall with the orthostatai is of early Hellenic struct- 
ure. The poros blocks in situ probably also belong to this 


Fia. 5. 


early Hellenic building. The identification of this edifice 
with the cirenlar building mentioned by Pausanias’ is most 
natural. The masonry of the large stones, without clamps 
or mortar, points to an age preceding the early historical 
buildings of the fifth century B. o. 

Epimenides, to whom this building is assigned by Pau- 
sanias, furnishes us with a date which corresponds well with 
the archeological evidence. We cannot go far wrong in 
fixing upon the year 600 B. c. as an approximate central date. 
It may have been erected several years earlier in the life of 
Epimenides, but as he appears, according to one tradition, to 
have died at Sparta, perhaps the beginning of the sixth 
century may be a more likely date. In the traditions con- 
cerning Epimenides ” there are no doubt uncritical and myth- 

° Loe. cit. 

% The chief sources are Drog. Larne. i § 109-115 ; Prur., Solon, 22; Strano, 
x. p. 479 ¢; Paws. 1, 14, 3. 
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The system upon which such excavations ought to be car- 
ried out in the future seems to us to be clearly defined. 
Immediately below this mound, running along the foot of 
the hills in either direction (east and west) are considerable 
ruins of late city-walls, into which many stones of ancient 
masonry are built. Now a careful examination of these 
walls has shown that their bases consist frequently of series 
of ancient worked stones grouped together; those of one 
kind are massed together for a certain distance, and are fol- 
lowed by series of other stones of different material and 
workmanship. Thecause for both this uniformity of material 
for a certain distance, and the diversity in the various sec- 
tions of the wall, seems to be the fact that the stones in the 
several instances were taken from ancient buildings close at 
hand. These ancient buildings are to be sought for in close 
proximity to the wall. Some of these worked stones bear 
inscriptions. 

The first task of the future excavator will thus be to clear 
the lower portions of these walls from weeds and shrubs and 
to dig to the bottom of the walls. It may be found that 
some of the foundation-stones of ancient structures, are actu- 
ally ἐπὶ situ, and trenches at right angles to them may lead to 
the other walls of the buildings. 

It is not improbable that the Agora and many other struct- 
ures may thus be discovered, and the greater the number 
of such identifications the more easy will it be to fix the 
topography and to find the remaining buildings mentioned 
by Pausanias, 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
C. L. MEADER. 
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descent is almost precipitous, and high retaining-walls were neces- 
sary. These walls are but a short distance from the temple, so 
that the space of the temenos before the east front was very lim- 
ited. Toward the west, on the other hand, there is a long grad- 
uated incline down to a third plateau, considerably the largest of 
all, bounded on the west by the stream Eleutherium. (Included 
on the PLAN between CC and J). 

Perhaps it is pertinent to add a word on the natural beauty of 
the site, high up as it is on the mountain side, and on the view 
that it offers. Almost the entire plain of Argos, the mountains 
which surround it, and the bay of Nauplia to the south, are in- 
cluded. Historical associations which recall every period of Greek 
history lend an added charm to the scene. Tiryns and Argos, 
representing respectively prehistoric and classical times, the me- 
dieval castle which crowns the Larisa or citadel of Argos, the 
walls and towers of Nauplia, with the reminiscences which they 
contain of Venetian and Turkish supremacy, of the establishment 
of the republic under Kapodistrias, and, finally, of the monarchy 
under Otho—all are distinctly visible. 

The first campaign at the Hereum may be said to have begun 
February 15, 1892. On that day our expedition set out from 
Athens—Dr. Waldstein, Mr. Fox, the architect and draughtsman 
of the party, and I, together with a Greek foreman who had had 
two years of training with us at Eretria, and our cook and man 
of all work, Nicolaki. Upon our arrival at Argos we called upon 
the two prominent men of the town, the demarch and the physi- 
cian, to enlist their support. In company with them we drove 
over the plain to Chonika, a village thirty-five minutes from the 
temple, where the demarch assisted us in engaging the best house 
to be found, the only one of more than a single story. The next 
day, Sunday, we were joined by two more members of the School, 
Messrs. Newhall and De Cou. The day was spent quietly in re- 
ceiving callers and through them allowing the news of our coming 
and our mission to be spread about the village and the surround- 
ing country. Monday morning rather more than sixty workmen 
presented themselves. By the time the next week began more 
than one hundred and ninety men were on our lists. 
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found, as we had hoped, a series of bases at approximately regular 
intervals of about 8m. These bases were made of the same poros 
stone, and were as much the worse for time and wear as the wall 
first laid bare. Thus the interpretation of the remains became 
certain. Evidently here had been a stoa with a double row of 
columns and a rear wall like the stoa of Eumenes in Athens (CC 
on the PLAN). No part of the superstructure was found or any 
architectural fragment to give a clue to the style of the building ; 
but further excavation may shed light upon this point. The end 
wall of the stoa to the south, which, like that to the west, was also 
a retaining-wall, was very well preserved. The stonework here 
was remarkably fine, formed of well finished quadrangular blocks, 
some measuring as much as 4 m. in length, and the whole set off 
by a projecting string-course, still more carefully wrought. There 
seemed no doubt, therefore, that the structure belonged to a very 
good period, that 1s, it may have been built at the same time as 
the later temple. A great many small objects were discovered 
during our work here, as everywhere. Close by the long wall was 
a long spear-head, very much corroded but easily recognizable ; 
also various fragments of bronze, among them a long rod which 
was perhaps a spit, and a very interesting little horse, having the 
same thin body and long legs as those on the so-called Dipylon 
vases; several valuable fragments of pottery—one, a part of a 
large vase, representing in relief two lions with the same features 
as on Corinthian ware and in the same aftronted position, another 
very similar, except that it was in color brown on a ycllow ground, 
and not in relief; further, a small terracotta head, several bronze 
mirrors, and one piece of black-figured pottery. In general I may 
say here that we found very little of the black-figured ware. At one 
point east of the temple several pieces came to light, but elsewhere 
little; and no single fragment of red-figured pottery was found. 
It was this of course that made everything we discovered so valu- 
able—the fact that all belonged to so early a time. 

At the upper, 7. e., eastern, side of this plateau was what seemed 
like a cistern of cross shape (J on the pian) nearly filled with ac- 
cumulated earth. In clearing this out we found only unimportant 
objects, several fragments of pebble mosaic, for example, and a 
piece of cornice in poros with several gutte. The cistern itself 
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other two, or about southeast. The second and third soon led out 
of the rock back to the Eleutherium, a little below the present 
level of its bed. We did not follow the third in its further course: 
the second, however, not only crossed the stream but entered the 
rock on the eastern side, the side toward the temple. Through 
a distance, therefore, of 18.70 m. walls and roof of hewn stone 
were necessary. How much further the passage continues as a 
rock-cut tunnel we could not tell. The first mentioned avenue 
we followed for a distance of 34.25 m., all the way through native 
rock. It was a fascinating piece of work to the men engaged in 
it, as well as to ourselves. They were utterly mystified, fancying 
that they were on the way toward finding some hidden treasure. 
They would ask us repeatedly τί πρᾶγμα εἶναι ἐδῶ ; and we were 
by no means sure what to tell them. Of course the passage was 
so dark that they were compelled to use artificial light, and they 
were overjoyed to find niches in the side walls at short intervals, 
which doubtless those who made the tunnel had hewn for just 
that purpose.” In this way we were able to work with both day- 
and night-gangs, and to push forward very much further in the 
time we had at our disposal. To clear the passage through its 
entire length may be a long task, for of course we can only conjec- 
ture how far it extends, and the work must be carried on under 
continually increasing disadvantages. It was probably connected 
with a system of irrigation for the γΡ]αϊη---πολυδώψιον “Apyos. 
Argos is still πολυδέψιον ; and the most notable, for Greece unu- 
sual, feature of the plain is the great number of windmills scat- 
tered all over it, used for pumping water into irrigating-canals. 
It seems doubtful whether or not this aqueduct was fed by the 
Eleutherium. As has been stated, 1t was found to cross its bed, 
but perhaps the stream’s course may have suffered some change. 
The third arm was, in that case, probably designed to carry off the 
overflow. On the other hand, the passage may have bcen con- 
nected with a series of cisterns situated across the Eleuthcrium 
and a little further up. There were five of these, hewn out of a 
considerable cliff. We cleared one of the number, but found 
nothing whatever. In the aqueduct itself nothing was found. 


Cf. the Samian tunnel of Polycrates, Mitth. Athen, 1x, 8. 177. 
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of the main trench virgin soil was reached at a very slight depth, 
and no discovery was made; to the south we crossed a second 
‘‘ platform ” of black earth measuring almost exactly the same in 
width as the first, and running parallel with it at a distance of 
seven metres. Virgin soil was found between the two at the same 
slight depth as before. Lastly, on the south side of this platform 
and extending to the terrace-wall, a distance of 9.80 τὴ. was a 
polygonal pavement of the same type as was found at the west 
end. Ilere the work rested: The excavations are yet too incom- 
plete to show all that is desired, but they have, at least, made 
out very nearly the precise location of the old temple; that is, 
we can explain these “ platforms” of black earth in no other 
way than by supposing that they mark the lines of the temple’s 
side walls. Possibly the red layer beneath is what is left of the 
brick walls of the structure. Dr. Dérpfeld explains in this way 
a large deposit of the same sort found along the walls of the 
Hereum at Olympia. That temple, as the oldest known, makes 
the best standard of comparison with ours at Argos, both belong- 
ing to a time when walls were built of sun-dried brick, while 
columns and superstructure were of wood. 

Interesting remains were discovered on the slope west of the 
old temple. A trial trench here revealed at aslight depth a smooth 
level pavement of concrete (M on the pian). This pavement proved 
to cover a rectangular area 13.20 m. by 4.48 m., the direction ot 
its length being approximately north and south, that is, along the 
slope. A slight ridge borders the lower long side. On the oppo- 
site side and at both ends the area is enclosed by walls of the 
same concrete as the pavement. The end walls slope with the 
incline of the hill, which seems to show that they were only re- 
taining-walls and never rose high enough to carry a roof. Toward 
its southern end the pavement was pierced by a round hole .20 m. 
in diameter, while close to the wall at the opposite end two large 
flat bricks were found lying together on the pavement. The whole 
structure, if it may be called by that name, perhaps served as a 
reservoir or lavatory. It may be added that during the work here 
we found several flat bricks which bore on one face the impress 
of a thumb and four fingers. The brick had evidently been car- 
ried while still soft on the upturned hand of a workman. 
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This substantial foundation, furthermore, goes down to a very 
considerable depth. At the northern side, where bed-rock lies 
just below the surface, it consists of but one or two courses. At 
the western end, however, where the underlying rock slopes with 
the incline of the hill, it increases from two to eight courses, while 
at the eastern end we sunk a shaft deep enough to show ten 
courses (3.50 m.), without yet reaching the lowest. 

Contiguous to the eastern end of the foundation, just at the 
middle, was a platform almost exactly 4 m. square, perhaps 
making part of an approach to the temple, like that to the temple 
of .Esculapius at Epidaurus. A single square stone found close 
by, with parallel cuttings on its face as though for a ramp, tended 
to support the latter theory. 

To consider now the plan of the temple't: the stereobate meas- 
ures, as already stated, 39.60 m. by 19.94 m. Further, from a 
capital which was unearthed, we found the diameter of the col- 
umns at the neck to be 1.02 m. It is quite evident from the 
width of the outer foundation (3.60), that this supported not only 
steps but a range of columns, that is, the temple was peripteral ; 
and second, a peripteros, of so small dimensions was surely hexa- 
style. Probably, then, there were twelve columns on the flanks. 
Assuming the most usual ratio of upper to lower diameter, these 
columns would have measured on the stylobate 1.31 m. Assum- 
ing further that the line of the first step is .20 m. inside the outer 
edge of the stereobate, and that the steps were each .50 m. in 
breadth, the stylobate would measure 37.20 m. by 17.54 m. 
With intercolumniations, then, proportional to the column-diam- 
eters, there would be exactly room for twelve columns on the long 
side.' 

14 Orientation of the temple: the angle between the axis and the true east is 

15° 69/7 20/7. 

15 Of course much is assumed in such a calculation as I have made; but, it seems 
to me, reasonably. Even, however, if we assume the smallest possible dimensions 
for the stylobate and so the greatest possible ratio of length to width, there could still 
be no more than twelve columns on the long side. The proof of my ‘point, there- 
fore, does not depend upon the precise accuracy of the figures employed. On the 
other hand, the fact that by employing figures which most naturally suggest them- 
selves, so exact a result is secured (the discrepancy is only a few centimetres), serves 
to strengthen the demonstration. Of course it is well known that the ratio of length 


to width in Greek temples decreased from earlier to later times. Thus in the He- 
reum it is less than in the Parthenon or ‘‘ Theseum.”’ 
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last one in the southern line is not only .80 m. too near its neigh- 
bor, but is different from the rest in construction. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that there were only five on each side, and that 
the cella consequently is symmetrical with respect to the centre- 
line mentioned. Its length, then, 1s twice the distance from the 
eastern end to the centre, that is, 11.60 m. What I have called 
the sixth base was probably a part of the wall dividing cella from 
posticum. It corresponds exactly in breadth and 18 very nearly 
symmetrical in position with the wall between pronaos and 
cella. Ample room is left within the limits so defined for a 
posticum, though it would be, as is often the case, shallower than 
the pronaos. 

The cella structure thus probably had the form of a double 
temple in antis. This type is far more common than the amphi- 
prostyle type; besides the latter would not require a continuous 
foundation for an end-wall, such as we found to exist, but would 
more probably be provided for by single detached piers. 

It will be scen from the various dimensions which have been 
given that the temple was by no means a large one, smaller in 
fact than one might expect so famous a foundation as the Hereum 
of Argos to be. It is, nevertheless, large in comparison with 
most temples of Greece proper, if the chief buildings at Athens 
and Olympia are excepted. For example, it is more than five 
metres longer on the stylobate than the “ Theseum.” 

It is impossible to do more in the way of reconstruction with 
what we found than to determine the ground-plan. I have already 
alluded to the discovery of one capital of a column. This is of 
the Doric order, with twenty channels. The curve of the 
echinus is extremely graceful, the vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions of section being respectively .169 m. and .124 m. Besides 
this capital only two column-drums were found. 

Enough has been said to show what the history of the temple 
must have been in the Middle Ages. A more thorough and sys 
tematic plundering than it suffered could not be imagined. Not 
only was everything above ground taken, but the very foundations 
were carried away. It may well be that we did not find the up- 
permost course of the stereobate at all; indeed the stereobate as 

) did find it was two courses lower at the western than at the 
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The natural presumption that these markings belong to the 
time of the erection of the temple is confirmed by a considera- 
tion of the letters themselves. The basis for Kirchhoff’s" division 
of Argive inscriptions into three periods is found in the varying 
forms of sigma, a letter which unfortunately is not included in 
our number. But the concurrence of the forms A and O for 
alpha and omicron is enough to show that these characters belong 
to Kirchhoff’s third period (“um und nach” 457 B. C.); further, 
the upright form for nw (which Kirchhoff does not recognize as 
Argive™*) points to a time when the Ionic alphabet was at least 
known to the Argives; that is, toward or about the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. (See also on 4 below.) This is exactly the 
time to which, on other grounds, the building of the temple my 
be assigned. 

The following details seem worthy of note (see drawing) : 

1. There are two appearances of this form. In the third period 
itis used as ὁ in I. G. A. 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 40; as ὦ in 35, 86, 
37, 38, 40, as 8 35, 40 (both doubted by Kirchhoft), 43*, 44,45. The 
last three are later inscriptions. It is probable that the letter 
represented here is 8, though it may be @, or less probably, on 
account of the appearance of the later form, o. 

2, This, the Argive form for the rough breathing, is five times 
repeated in forms that vary but slightly. 

8. The irregular shape seems due only to carelessness and the 
roughness of the stone. 

4. The Y of the Eastern alphabet. The forms X + for X and 
-H, = for ἕξ in Argive inscriptions, made the existence ofthe form 
Y (for Y) in the highest degree probable, but it is here discovered 
for the first time. This form and that of 2 must belong to a pe- 
riod before the Ionic alphabet had become established in Argolis. 

5. The letters are of course inverted. Both are regular forms 
for the period. 

7. The sloping P is no doubt due to carelessness. It is not a 
recognized form of the Ictter. 

I can find no forms with which to compare 9,10, and 11, and 
shall not attempt conjectural explanations. 


1 Griech. Alphabet, p. 97. 
18 fi., Taf. 1. 
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course varies considerably from a straight lime at many points 
and it bears all the marks of belonging to a late period of build- 
ing. Only the steps are preserved for a considerable portion of 
its length, and we could not prove the existence of a stylobate on 
which columns had stood. We did find fragments of columns, 
which might have belonged to the stoa, and a well preserved 
angle-triglyph of corresponding dimensions; also, what may have 
been a piece of the cornice, with finely worked ornament of me- 
ander-pattern in relief. Ata point nearly opposite the eastern 
end of the temple, the front line of the stoa projects very consid- 
erably toward the south, thus forming a main central portion with 
probably two receding wings; though toward the east we could 
not follow the excavation far enough to establish this detail. The 
main portion was cleared back to the rear wall, which makes a re- 
taining-wall against the slope above, and is built of unhewn 
stones, rather carelessly laid. The whole space was completely 
filled with bases of statues and steles of all forms and dimensions. 
Some must have borne figures or groups of considerable size; all 
were packed together with no attempt at order or arrangement. 
Still more stood before the stoa, in the area between the central 
hall and the wings. We were surprised to find nothing more 
than the bases themselves, no trace of a statue and no single frag- 
ment of an inszription. The marble had of course been burned 
for lime during the Middle Ages. We did find in situ, on a stone 
projecting before the step next to the uppermost, a relief repre- 
senting two doves facing each other. It was not work of the best 
period, and, as has been said, the stoa seemed on all accounts 
late. Moreover, one of these cross-walls dividing this middle 
space passed directly over a statue-base, this fact pointing to a 
still later reconstruction. At the west end of the stone was a 
curved line of foundation, the special meaning of which we could 
not determine. 

Several minor discoveries may be briefly reviewed. An irreg- 
ularly shaped pavement, made up of large square stones and resting 
upon a rough foundation of rubble and earth, is situated near the 
northeastern corner of the temple-stereobate, and is nearly of the 
same level. It may be explained conjecturally in a variety ot 
ways. 
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standing simply on a small square base. Three other bases of the 
same kind were found at approximately equal distances, though 
the whole line 1s covered now by an apparently later wall, broken 
by two doors of unequal widths. The single room which these 
three walls enclose is 5.25 m. in width by 4.20 m. in depth. A 
stele-base 2.55 τη. long continues the line of the first mentioned 
cross-wall toward the west. 

The next higher cutting, that just below the temple (P on the 
PLAN), ylelded no architectural remains, but from here came by 
far the larger part of our immense collection of terracotta fig- 
urines and smaller objects. At a depth of eight to ten feet we 
came upon a layer of black earth, the μαῦρο χῶμα, as it came to be 
called by ourselves as well as by the men, a layer of varying 
thickness, sloping with the slope of the rock below. Here, in 
successive pockets, we kept finding through three weeks great 
quantities of female heads and figures in terracotta. These were 
of all possible descriptions and sizes, many of the archaic bird- 
faced order, some retaining traces of color, and all exhibiting the 
most varied styles of dress and adornment. They had been with- 
out doubt votive offerings to the goddess. The whole collection 
18 perhaps the most interesting and valuable of the kind in exiast- 
ence, except, it may be, that at Syracuse, where we found almost 
every one of our patterns duplicated. Besides these terracottas, 
masses of pottery fragments were found, all archaic, quantities of 
iron and bone rings, relicf-plaques of terracotta and ivory, show- 
ing the earliest technic, seals, scarabs, beads, small sculptured fig- 
ures of animals in stone, mirrors, pins, clasps, and so on. Min- 
gled with the mass were found also teeth and bones of animals. 
This fact served to prove what had already seemed evident, viz., 
that we had come upon the rcfuse which had gathered about old al- 
tars, not altars which had stood here, for the slope seemed to have 
been filled in after the foundations for the new temple had been fin- 
ished with whatever chanced to be at hand. This was proven by 
its whole stratification, as well as by the especial fact that we fonnd 
broken fragments of worked stone in great quantities making a 
foundation for the upper strata. These stones had evidently been 
employed in older structures, and were, strange to say, of a kind 
found nowhere else on the site. It seemed, therefore, that we 
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is not tied to a purely individual expression or mood. Mouth and 
eye together remind us of the advance in art attributed by the 
ancients to the painter Polygnotos. ... 

“In all its characteristics this head thus manifests that it is 
neither archaic, nor transitional, nor of the fourth century B. c., 
nor archaistic or belonging to later renaissance of earlier Greek 
type, but it 18 clearly the work of an artist living in the fifth 
century B. C. 

‘The next question is the particular divinity represented. I 
have until now called it Hera. But of course we must be aware 
that this attribution is not beyond all doubt. It might be main- 
tained that the head is that of Athene or even of Aphrodite. But 
I do not think this likely. It first appears to me to be a head of 
Hera because of the diadem or stephanos which is the character- 
istic badge of Hera. It is true that this is not the broad, orna- 
mented diadem which Ifera has on the coins of Argos. She is 
not represented as a matron. But we must remember that Hera 
in the Judgment of Paris vied with Aphrodite and Athene, and 
that, especially at Argos in the festival of the ἑερὸς γάμος she is 
conceived of as the bride of Zeus, the marriage festival with whom 
is the central point in the festival. The place in which the head 
was found, would, furthermore, be an a priori reason for our at- 
tribution. While, finally, the severity of conception to which 
reference has already been made modifies the youthfulness in the 
direction not favorable to its interpretation as Aphrodite or even 
Athene. This view is still more confirmed when we compare the 
head with the best known types of Hera... . 

“Tf now we turn to the question to what artist and school this 
head belongs, the name of Polykleitos and the Polykleitan school 
at once necessarily suggest themselves. The date of the work and 
its provenience would, without any other indications, make us 
attribute it to the Argive school under the immediate influence 
of Polykleitos. For it is, to say the least, very improbable that 
in the fifth century such a statue of Hera would be made for the 
Heraion without coming under the direct influence of Polykleitos 
who established the ideal of this goddess in this very temple by 
what was one of the most famous works of art in antiquity. The 
severity and prevalence of symmetry in the head, of which I have 
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careful modelling of the hand, in which the thumb, the nails and 
the small wrinkles, are reproduced in an almost minute manner— 
in all this we have an instance of a new school of art. It seems to 
show a continuation of Peloponnesian traditions, of the duriora et 
Tuscanicis proxima rendering of the human figure in transitional 
works; while, at the same time, there is a knowledge and power 
of accurate expression in the treatment of details, which together 
form a striking combination. ... 

8. Heap or Amazon (?) (PL. XIX, Fig.1). “This head at first 
sight appears so expressive of sentiment that we should hesitate 
to connect it with the other works which we assign to the Poly- 
kleitan school of the fifth century. But upon closer examination 
we see that the sentiment which it manifests is due rather to the 
attitude than to the signs of emotion in the head itself. There is 
no doubt that it formed part of a high relief on the (our) right side, 
which is not fully visible in the plate, being near to the back- 
ground; the hair is not elaborated, the ear not indicated. From 
its dimensions, too, there can be no doubt that it formed part of 
ametope. The head drooped to the shoulder and no doubt be- 
longed to a wounded warrior. The helmet is of a curious Phry- 
gian shape. It might possibly belong to a Trojan warrior, a type 
which often approaches the effeminate, but the head corresponds 
most to the types of Amazons which abound in Greek art. If 
the head be that of an Amazon and if it belongs to the metopes 
of the temple, the Amazonomachia (and probably the Centaur- 
omachia) were represented on the north and south sides... . 

4. Heap with Heimer Pu. XIX, Fig. 2). “The eyes seem to 
show traces of the ancient application of color. The dimensions 
are slightly larger than those of the previous head. So, too, the 
proportions of the face. The face is rounder and fuller. I do not 
venture to ascribe it to the metopes; though it certainly formed 
part of a work in high relief... . 

5. FRAGMENT OF SIMA (PL. XIX, Fig. 3)..... “The... dis- 
tinction between the works of the fifth and fourth centurics B. c. 
is noticed when we compare the Sima from Argos with that of the 
1 holos of Epidauros. The ornament upon the Argos Sima con- 
sists of two volutes joining, out of the junctions of which rises an 
anthemion in modified iotos pattern. The volutes end on either 
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ne honey-suckle pattern, below which one smaller curved 
2»ps inwards and ends in a smaller volute beside the an- 

Each smaller volute is surmounted by a bird. One 
3 glad to see in these birds the cuckoo closely associated 
: worship of the Argive Hera; but this I do not venture 
Compared with this, the Epidaurian sima 18 redundant 
st barocco.” 


A HEAD OF POLYCLETAN STYLE FROM THE 
METOPES OF THE ARGIVE HERAEUM.* 


[PLATE XX.] 


The marble head which is here reproduced on PLATE XX 
is one of the many interesting finds of this season’s (1894) ex- 
cavations by the American School of Athens at the Argive 
Heraeum. The members of the School who joined me in the 
work were Dr. Washington, Mr. Richard Norton, Mr. Hoppin, 
and Mr. Alden. 

It would, of course, be impossible to give at the present 
moment an adequate account of these discoveries. For this we 
shall have to wait until the conclusion of the excavations, when 
the mere work of arranging the numerous objects and fragments 
will occupy a considerable period with arduous labor. But the 
important bearings of this head upon the other sculptures we have 
unearthed at the Heraeum, as well as upon the history of Greek 
art in its highest period, make it incumbent upon me to publish 
it at this early date, and to accompany the publication with some 
explanatory remarks, giving the main bearings of the discovery. 
These remarks are therefore of a purely preliminary character. 

The head was found to the east of what on last year’s plan we 
ealled the East Chambers, to the northeast of the second temple, 
and below the slope of the first or early temple. On a line with 
this point there appeared for a short distance (about cight feet) a 
continuation of the Cyclopean wall supporting the platform of the 


* Asa former pupil of Professor Henry Drisler, I deeply regret that I was not 
notifird of the propusal to do him honor by dedicating to him a volume of essays 
written by his former pupils, in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
university work at Columbia College. 1 hope that, in accepting the dedication of 
this slight archzological essay, he will realize the lasting respect and gratitude 
which I feel for him. Cc. W. 
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to Professor Brunn, and repeated in his Meisterwerke der griechischen 
Plastik. In discussing the now well-known head which we dis- 
covered at the Heraeum in 1892, and for which the name Hera 
still remains the most suitable, Professor Furtwingler not only 
considers this head Attic in character, but he further states that 
‘all the other sculptures found by us or by Rhangabé at the 
Heraeum have nothing whatever to do with Polycletus and his 
school.” I have endeavored to refute this assertion in a letter 
recently sent to the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. But the 
discovery of the head here published will, I must believe, finally 
demonstrate ad oculos the groundlessness of Professor Furtwing- 
ler’s statement. 

The Polycletan character of this head, and its close relation to 
the head of the famous doryphoros, in the Naples specimen as 
in all others, was manifest to me the moment the head was 
unearthed. This relationship to the heads which are universally 
acknowledged, by all authorities, to be Polycletan was sub- 
sequently admitted by all archseologists who visited the IIeraeum. 

To begin with the general impression of character, we find it 
the same in our marble head and in the types of the doryphoros.' 
This general impression which these Polycletan heads leave upon 
the spectator is that of squareness and massiveness. In the pro- 
file view this character approaches most closely to the possibility 
of mathematical demonstration. The outline, which depends 
more upon the rough blocking out of the marble, is more likely 
to retain the mathematical rules which guided the artist at this 
early stage. Now, if we ignore the curious rise of one mass ot 

11 have not reduced this critical comparison to the form of actual mathematical 
measurements. Though I think such attempts as have recently been made by A. 
Kalkmann (in his Die Proportionen des Gesichtes in der griechischen Kunst) meri- 
torious and worthy of encouragement, I cannot myself follow this course, especially 
when it concerns heads of different dimensions, different workmanship, and different 
destination, such as metope-heads, pedimental heads, heads of statues, ete. I prefer 
to aim ata careful comparison of the technical and artistic characteristics based 
upon sober and unbiased observation, and then to endeavor to put, as accurately and 
soberly as possible and into definite terms, what is thus perceived ; and finally to 
assign tangible and perceptible causes for this artistic appearance. It may be diffi- 
cult to do this, and I may often fail in my endeavor; but I would beg the student to 
follow me closely in comparing photographs or, if possible, casts. I find that meas- 


urements in this case would not be of much use in dealing with phenomena so subtle 
and unmechanical, nay, more than organic—namely, artistic. 
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The nose itself is broad and comparatively short. The tip is 
broad and rounded, not pointed and long, in profile view, as is the 
case, 6. g., in the Bologna bronze head called by Furtwangler the 
Lemnian Athena of Phidias, or in the aporyomenos, or slightly 
drooping downwards, asin the Hermes. In these Polycletan heads 
the tip is not pointed as in the others, but, if we continue the lines 
of the bridge of the nose, it 1s the broadest part. Again, from 
nostril to nostril the nose is comparatively very broad; by can- 
trast, that of the aporyomenos (of which the nostrils are certainly 
unrestored) is in this respect much narrower, almost pinched in 
expression. The nose of the Polycletan head is one of the most 
effective features in giving to the face its heavy appearance. 

The cheeks, especially in the profile view, present a compara- 
tively plain surface, and their heaviness is heightened by the 
treatment of the chin. Unfortunately, a piece is broken away in 
the front of the chin of our head; still, the comparative absence of 
taper and its broadness and shortness are manifest, while, in the 
profile view, the distance from neck to chin is short. 

But a most important feature is the mouth. This, slightly 
opened, has a somewhat pouting expression; and appears smaller 
than it really is, owing to the characteristic marked projection of 
the middle part of the thick lower lip, a feature which all the 
heads from the Heracum have in common, and which they share 
with the heads hitherto admitted to be Polycletan. In the profile 
view, the deep grooving between the lower lip and chin accent- 
uates the projection of the hp and adds to this pouting expression. 

This expression of the mouth, coupled with the general propor- 
tions of the head, the broadness of brow, the wide distance between 
the eyes, the shortness and thickness of nose, the massiveness of 
cheek, jaw, and chin, give to the whole head « character of heavi- 
ness which contrasts strongly with the grace, softness, and round- 
ness of Attic work. 

Another marked feature which our head has in common with 
Polycletan heads is the position of the ears. The top of the ear 
is on a line with the upper evelid, while the end of the lobe is on 
a line with the upper lip below the nose. A comparison with the 
Capronesi head in the British Museum, with the apoxyomenos, 
Hermes, and other fourth-century heads, shows a much higher 
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nique in the second half of the fifth century B. c., however, had in- 
troduced a freer treatment in broader masses, and in the work ot 
detail some of the minute precision had been lost. But these dif- 
ferences of style have been remarked in the works hitherto 
ascribed to Polycletus. Furtwingler himself has pointed out’ 
the difference in the style of the Amazon and the doryphoros. He 
gives circa 440 B. c. as the date of the Amazon. “ But his dory- 
phoros is certainly not later, but earlier than the Amazon, as the 
latter demands the existence of the former, and as its style, es- 
pecially in the flat-lying hair, appears older.” The date of the 
doryphoros would thus be earlier than 440 B. c.; and, if there are 
discrepancies in the treatment of hair between that work and 
the Amazon, how much greater must we expect the discrepancy 
to be between it and a work which cannot be earlier than 498 8. c. 

Finally, we must bear in mind the original destination of dif- 
ferent works as modifying the treatment of details. The hair as 
treated in a pedimental figure, or in one from a metope or a frieze, 
to be seen from a great distance, must necessarily be different from 
that of a work to be seen close at hand. If, for instance, Furt- 
wingler 18 right In his ingenious identification of the Bologna 
bronze head with the head of the Lemnian Athena by Phidias, 
how could we ascribe this work, with its richly-modelled hair, and 
the lapith-heads from the metopes of the Parthenon, with their 
cap-like expanse of hair (no doubt assisted in the indication 
of texture by color), to the same Phidiac origin—if we judged 
merely from the treatment of this detail. 

Though, as I believe I have shown elsewhere, the comparison 
which Furtwangler makes between our head of Hera from the 
Heraeum and the small Brauronian head at Berlin, so far from 
showing any relationship between them reveals essential contrasts ; 
still, even if we could trace some Attic elements in the Iera head 
and the other sculptures from the Heraeum, these would in no 
way make them Attic. For it would be strange if, with the ad- 
vance made in marble work in Attica during the period of the 
artistic leadership of Phidias, and with all the sculptured deco- 
rations of the numerous buildings erected in this period at Athens, 
the sculptors working at the Heraeum more than twenty years 


2 Meisterwerke der griech. Plastik, Ὁ. 414. 
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the Krechtheum which would be influenced by the Argive work, and the 
Aitic influence in the head-dress of the Hera would be illusory. 

But to return to our head of the ephebos. In spite of the dit- 
ferences in the treatment of the hair, the characteristics of this 
head are distinctly those of the doryphoros head, and it must thus be 
classed as Polycletan. It only confirms what all other arguments 
led us to believe, that all the works from the temple of Tera (in 
which Polycletus of Argos, the leading sculptor of the day, fash- 
ioned the famous gold and ivory statue) are Argive works of the 
Polycletan school, as the sculptures of the Parthenon are Attic 
works of the Phidiac school. And it would require very pow- 
erful reasons and numerous definite facts to justify us in doubts 
of this natural ascription. 


CHARLES W ALDSTEIN. 
August, 1894. 
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line “took.” We readATTOAAWNO2S. It is perfectly evi- 
dent, however, from the breadth of the indentation in the clay, that 
another line ought to be there. But by good luck the workman 
saw his failure, and planted his stamp again about an inch higher 
up, this time squarely. The larger portion of the lower line has 
been spared. Just at the top of the fragment we read: 
AAW | 
MYKAAIOI 


Hardly less interesting is a brick from Sparta stamped : 


TAINOOIAAMOCIAICKANO 
OHKACETTIIKAAAIKPATEOC 
EPTWNANIKACIWNOC" | 


A tile was found at Epidaurus with the stamp ANT WNE INOY.”? 
Many of a similar character were found at Megalopolis." 

But the largest store has been found at Pergamon. By the 
kindness of Dr. Wolters I have been allowed to see copies of these 
from the article of Schuchhardt now in preparation. These con- 
tain 112 different stamps, and in some cases there are over 40 im- 
pressions from a single stamp. 

It is not likely that I have seen all the material which has 
been found in later years and received casual mention in various 
periodicals; but enough has been here catalogued to show that 
certain stamped tiles found in the excavations of the American 
School at the Argive Heraeum are no isolated phenomenon in 
Greece. 

Of these tiles three fall at once into a class. One fragment 
yields PXITEK T+4*N, a second TEK T-*N, and a third 
SSK AHSAPY. The letters in all three are of the same 
form, about a half an inch long, and raised.“ There is no room 
for doubt that they are all from a single stamp, and one can 
easily restore for all the reading : 


SNKAHSAPXITEKTAN 


1! Mitth, des deutsch. Arch. Inst., Athen, 11, Ὁ. 441. 

12 KABBADIAS, Fouilles αἰ Epidaure, p. 107, No. 247. 

8 Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 140, and Jour. of Hell. Studies, x111, pp. 882, 886. 

1 Particularly noteworthy are the small 9, the = with oblique upper and lower 
bars, the Καὶ with short oblique bars, and the very long E, which makes Ε kKT* 
ascend like the side of a flight of steps. 
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This word δαμοίοι does not put us in possession of any very 
definite information, such as that secured by the English exca- 
vators at Megalopolis, who identified the Philippeium by stamped 
tiles.” The whole precinct was sacred to Hera, and the tiles of 
any building, or even of a drain-pipe, might have been said to 
belong to her. 

One’s first thought is of roof-tiles. But the tile that we have 
entire in the Polytechnikon is very heavy and coarse. It is 1.10 
m. long, 0.51 m. broad at the top, 0.44 m. broad at the bottom, 
0.035 thick. The edges are cut off with a slant, making _ 
a cross section of this form : 

It has been suggested to me that it might be a drain-tile, but 
so slight is the concavity that it would take at least five such 
pieces to make a cylinder, and this would be enormously large— 
a metre and a half or more in diameter. Of 
course, this might be the case; the tiles, how- 
ever, would not make joints, but would simply 
touch one another with sharp edges, thus: 

It is not likely that the edges would have been made to fit so 
poorly if this had been the end for which the tiles were designed. 
Neither is it likely that tiles like this were intended to go in 
pairs, making a flat drain (one being imposed 
upon the other), for in that case the edges would KS 
have met thus: 

For only one sort of a drain does a tile of this shape seem fit, 
viz., for an open drain. The lower smaller end of each upper 
tile would fit into the broader upper end of each lower tile, and 
make a good drain for a small quantity of water, 6. g., the drip- 
pings from aroof. But it would be strange if such drains existed 
in quantity enough to have afforded us almost our only survivals 
of II[eracum tiles. Furthermore, a system that was fit for an 
exposed drain was fit to serve as a series of gutter-tiles on a roof 
(σωλῆνες). The zigzag edge was perhaps rude, but it could be 
covered by the καλυπτῆρες, as may be seen by the annexed cut: 


~ 


20 Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 141. 
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Not to be too exact about the forms of letters on a stamp, and 
that, too, outside of Attica, where we are always uncertain as to 
dates of certain forms, we may yet say with considerable safety 
that the stamp cannot be earlier than the fourth century. The 
small omega would seem to make it venturesome even to put it into 
that century at all. But against any very late date may be arrayed 
the following considerations : 

1. A has a straight crossbar. 

2. = has its upper and lower branches very divergent. 

8. There is no attempt at ornamentation. 

The place of finding of the fragments seems to give no clue as 
to the building on which they were used, for in only one case 
have we any record of that item: one was found at the east end 
of the Stoa above the new temple. But they may have belonged 
to some building made several centuries after the temple of Hera. 

We must be on our guard. The stamp-maker may have 
indulged in an affected archaism. The irregularity of the ending 
EK TN may be due to that. On the Amyclae stamp there is no 
sign of a later date than 300 B.c., other than a very late form of the 
omega (W). As for = with divergent upper and lower bars, it 
is found on bricks made perchance a year ago at Chalkis. 

As to the name Sokles, a Koseform tor Sosikles, it 1s common 
enough, and affords no particular interest. But the meaning ot 
ἀρχιτέκτων is an interesting question. The word seems, judging 
from its use In numerous inscriptions, to have the definite mean- 
ing of “supervising architect,” holding office sometimes for the 
erection of a certain building, as in the case of the temple of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus, or for a term during which he would 
supervise all building and repairs, as at Delos. His office is well 
described by Fabricius (Hermes, xvu1, p. 17), and by Tomolle 
(Bull. de Corr. Hellén., xtv, pp. 477 ff), who remarks: Dans un 
grand Sanctuaire comme celui de Delos, ou les réparations, a défaut 
méme de travaux neufs, exigeaient continuellement la surveillance et la 
capacité d’un homme de métier, on ne pouvait se passer dun archi- 
tecte. Lhabitude d’attacher dune fagon permanente un architecte aux 
temples était assez répandue dans le monde grec. 

In CIA., 1, 822, Philokles is mentioned as an ἀρχιτέκτων, 
who with a γραμματεύς belonged to a board of ἐπιστάται τοῦ νεὼ 
τοῦ ἐν πόλει, ἐν ᾧ TO ἀρχαῖον ἄγαλμα, supposed to be the Erech- 
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curgus, an ἀρχιτέκτων received 72 drachmas for one prytany, or 
two drachmas a day,” while an epistates of seven men received 
only ten drachmas for the same time.” 

The ἀρχιτέκτων ἐπὶ τὰ ἱερά at Athens,” and the ἀρχιτέκτων who 
had so much to do with the theatre of Dionysus, were undoubt- 
edly supervising architects, whatever other functions went along 
with that office. The four persons mentioned in CIA., τι, 194, 
col. c, as ἀρχιτέκτονες, are similarly engaged, although their work 
is at the Peiraeus in connection with the ships. 

Two things come out reasonably clearly from this list of inscrip- 
tions: 

1. When a man is called an ἀρχιτέκτων, as Sokles here is, he 
cannot be considered to be the head of a tile factory. In that 
case he would probably have been called κεραμεύς. Sokles was 
doubtless the supervising architect for some particular building 
or for some one or more years. 

2. The other result may seem surprising; but it does appear 
that a man who undertook important responsibilities, requiring 
special knowledge and training, received the smal] payment ot 
one or two drachmas a day.“ This may be a good illustration 
that officials in Greece did not look for great profit. Quite likely, 
the only reason why the architect at Athens was paid at all, while 
the board of ἐπιστάται with whom he was associated gave their 
services free, was that he had to give up all his time to the work. 
Perhaps the payment given to a member of the Boule during his 
time of actual service was regarded as a proper standard in pay- 
ing for this sort of service. Probably the only difference between 
such an ἀρχιτέκτων as Sokles and Ictinus or Libon,™ was that the 
latter were engaged in more important undertakings. 

38 Cf. line 71 of the great inscription published by Homolle in Bull, de Corr. 
Hellén., x1v, pp. 889 ff. 

Ὁ ΟἿΑ. τι, 884°. 80 Ibid., col. 11, line 9. 31 CJA., τι, 408, line 28. 

82 For the head of a tile factory to style himself ἀρχιτέκτων would probably have 
seemed more of a wresting of language than when now-a-days a dancing-master 
assumes the title of professor, Foucart (in Bull. de Corr. Hellén., vit1, p. 407) 
understands a brick from Thebes to bear the stamp of the maker’s name, adding: 
Les marques de ce genre sont encore assez rares en Greéce. 

88 That an architect was a man of some standing might appear from the words of 
[Prato], Anterastae, p. 1358: ‘Ev τῇ τεκτονικῇ τέκτονα μὲν ἂν πρίαιτο πέντε f ἐξ μνῶν 


ἄκρον, ἀρχιτέκτονα δὲ οὐδ᾽ ἂν μυρίων δραχμῶν. 
4 Tt is a little strange that Ῥαύβανταβ (ν. 108) speaks of Libon as a τέκτων. 
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name may be ἄρχοντος, for aught we know. Another fragment 
still smaller, 0.00 x 0.07 m., has a name clearly in the genitive. 
To the left we read: YOA 

A: 

It is evident that the top line runs from right to left, and we 
probably have a name ending in ἐλου. If the next line turns 
back in a Boustrophedon order, we may here have émi — -- ἔλου 
ἄρχοντος or ἀρχιτέκτονος. Such a turning back of the second line 
is seen in one of the Megalopolis tiles.* In our inscription, as 
in that one, A Y O is also possible, since the mark at. the edge of 
the fragment, after the supposed A, looks oblique, and may be a 
part of a Y. The reading of the name from mght to left has 
many parallels in stamps. A Megalopolis tile® has the name 
Φιλιπποίμην read this way. The three tiles from Tanagra read 
in the same way,” as well as one of the three tiles from Chios 
before mentioned. The maker of the stamp in these cases pre- 
ferred to cut his letters running in the usual order, regardless of 
the hundreds of impressions which would thus read reversed. 

We are sure that in some cases the stamps were not cut as a 
whole, but were made up of movable letters." On an amphora- 
handle from the Peiraeus,® the reading is from right to left; but 
the letters =, P and K are left turned the other way. In turning 
his letters the workman forgot to arrange them so as to make the 
direction of the word and of the letter consistent. 

A series of four tile fragments was found on the south slope 
below the HIeraeum just at the close of the last year’s work (spring 
1894). These contain : 


1 €MITMOAYFN® 


2 E€TTITTO 
8. ET 
4, Vw 


They are all impressed on the concave side of fragments about 


88 Jour. of Hell. Studies, X111, p. 880, No, 1. 89 Tid. 

0 Bull. de Corr, Hellén., X1, p. 209. 

41 BLUMNER, Technologie und Terminologie, τι, Ὁ. 82; and Dumont, Inser. 
Céram., pp. 395, 896, 398, where are cuts illustrating the making up of these stamps, 
in some of which letters are misplaced. 

4“ Bull. de Corr. Hellén., X1, p. 207. 
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The inscriptions here published were found in the spring of 1893. 
They are none of them older than the second period in the Argive 
inscriptions, which is especially characterized by the three-stroke 


sigma ( 2 ) and by the dotted omicron (Q) (ef. Kirchhoff, Stu- 


dien* p.98; Roberts, Grk. Epig., pp. 108, 117). Several are con- 
siderably later than the date of the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet, which probably took place in Argos, as elsewhere, about 
the close of the Peloponnesian War (cf. Kirchhoff, o. c., p. 100). 
The fragment XI, indeed, can scarcely be earlier than Roman 
times, and No. XH, which will be published later as an addendum 
to the present series, 18 very likely of much the same date. 


L 


Inscribed on a small Doric capital and on a portion of its 
column found in the West Building (cf. Waldstein, Tivelfth 
Annual Report of the Am. School, p. 34), near the third base of 
the inner row of columns, counting from the south (excavator’s 
note). Now in the guard’s hut at the site of the excavations. 
Diameter of column, 1 ft.; height of echinus, 4 in.; width of 
abacus, 1 ft. 9 in.; height of abacus, 4 in.; height of letters, 
about .8 in. 

(a) 18 inseribed on the abacus and is difficult to read, owing to 
the damaged state of the surface of the stone. Professor Tarbell 
was the first to read line 1, but the defective squeeze which he 
used did not show the letters in line 2. It 1s possible, but not 
certain, that the letters TON should be read before TT in line 2. 


as RAITRIBAITE 
ΠΧ be ° 
(a) ἐν Νε]μέᾳ Τεγέᾳ τε v—vU —vy — — 
... Πελλάν[α... 
272 
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HI. 


Found just to the south of the West Building among some 
architectural fragments. The inscribed stone is of irregular 
shape, but the measurements may be roughly given as 11 in. by 
5in. The height of the letters is about 1.2 in. The dot in the 
O is not entirely certain. The stone is in the museum at Argos. 


6." 


......00 (orwp ἀν[έθη κε() 


IV. 


Found in the same place as III. Inscribed on an irregularly 
broken fragment 1 ft. by 8 in. in size. The height of the letters 
is about .5 in. In the museum at Argos. 


Κόρινθος 


Λυκῖνος 


ἱ]αρομνάμ[ονες 


Possibly the stone formed the upper part of a stele. 


V. 


Found between the bases of the inner row of columns in Stoa 
C and on a level with them, at a point about one-third of the 
length of the stoa, measured from the west end. The inscription 
is on a marble block measuring 10 in. by 10 in. by 3.6 in. The 
letters are about .7 in. in height. There is a round hole in the top 
of the block 1.6 in. in diameter. Of the name of the first dedi- 
eator only a single upright bar of one letter is preserved. The 
stone is in the Central Museum at Athens. 


Ηυβρίλας 


3 [2 
ἀνεθέταν 
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and the inner row of columns (Washington’s note). Six irregu- 
larly broken fragments of the stone have been found, five of 
which may readily be fitted together. These measure roughly 
1 ft. by 8 in., the sixth fragment 3 in. by lin. The height of 
the letters is 0.4 in. The inscription is in the Central Museum at 
Athens. 


(a) Fragments 1-5. 


- OV 
+» plTov 


~Taz: Perereer 
. M@vavav: CPAP 


sHITIM A: MOOG™¢ ... έμετρον : H: Tima : rOOOO 


. TPOS 
.αὃ... 


(Ὁ) Fragment 6. 


e AVK e e . 


The inscription is extremely well cut, and the surface of the stone 
in excellent condition, so that the failure to discover more frag- 
ments is peculiarly to be regretted. It seems to have been an 
account of moneys paid out possibly for building materials. We 
might restore ξύλων adwv in line 4, but the inscription 1s 80 
broken away at the left that conjectural restorations are not worth 
much. One Argive inscription gives H = 100, [ = 50, 0 = 10, 
cf. Reinach, Traité d’ Epigraphie grecque, p. 218; Dittenberger, 
Hermes, vit, p. 62 ff., comments on the inscription, which is also 
published as No. 3286 in the Dialekt-Inschr. ; Larfeld in Miiller’s 
Handbuch, 17, pp. 541 ff Perhaps, however, © ᾿ omicron, as 
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ὁ]λκὰ μναῖ AAli= if 

. TOV OAKG μνᾶ Q... 

. dns ποτήρια k (2). ὃ... 
φιάλα λε[ία] bw. a... 
ἀργύρεον ὁλκὰ p[vat (?) 
ἐπανθέματα λεῖο. 
φιάλαν ὁλκὰν δρα[χμαί (7) 
φιάλαν ὁλκὰ δρα[χμαί (?) 

ὁλ͵]κὰ δραχμαί (7) 


The fragment is evidently part of an inventory of valuable 
objects which were stored in the temple or in some other 
building of the sanctuary. In line 1 the value of some object 
seems to be 22 minae, and perhaps 20 drachmas 2 obols; that 1s, 
if we may understand — — 10 dr. and |—1 obol, as in the 
inscription which relates to the construction of the temple of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus. Lines 7 and 8, however, show that 
the word drachma was given in full, at any rate in the case of 
lesser values. The space preceding the A which stands at the 
end of line 2 shows no trace of any letter. It would seem, then, 
as if the value indicated were a single mina, unless A may possi- 
bly be taken as a numeral. It 18 so used apparently in line 106 
of the architectural inscription of the temple at Epidaurus already 
referred to; but, so far as I know, the letter has never been 
interpreted there, and it 18 of no help in understanding the pres- 
ent inscription. The A rather suggests ἀνέθηκε or ἀνάθεμα in 
this place (cf. the records of the temple of Apollo at Delos passim, 
Dittenberger, Sylloge, 367). The termination --δης looks like the 
ending of a dedicator’s name, but unfortunately there is no means 
of determining how much has been broken off at the beginning 
or ending of the lines. In line 3 we should expect a word 


. expressing an attribute of ποτήρια (6. g., κέδρινα, which, however, 


is hardly possible), but I can make no suggestion that is worth 
anything. In line 4, after λεία, the beginnings of ἃ proper name 
seem possible. In line 6 the compound ἐπανθέματα is, so far as I 
know, new, if we are to take it as signifying dedicated offerings. 
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Dialekt-Inschrft., 488, lines 163-175. Compare ἔππασις (Index 
to Dialekt-Inschrift., Booétien), and the interesting compound 
παματοφαγεῖσται (LAG. 321, lines 42, 45 = Dialekt-Inschrift., 1478), 
also the Homeric πολυπάμων and Hesychius’s ἐμπάμων. The sim- 
ple word πᾶμα has a rare literary use. (See the Thesaurus, s. 0.) 


X. 


Inscribed on an irregularly broken fragment found just above 
the eastern wall of the West Building. The stone measures 
about 1 ft. 5 in. in height, 1 ft. 1 in. in width at the widest part, 
and 7 in. in thickness. The top, which is roughly hewn, has two 
small holes in it, 2 in. by 2 in., and 1 in. in depth. Except at 
the top the stone is broken off on all sides. It is in the guard’s 
hut at the Heraeum. The letters are from .6 to .8 in. in height. 


AHA TIAA a Φιλιστίδα 

RKO DT MIO DW -.. «(Ὁ κόσμιος ο(ον ὦ)... 
WCE TE OTS 
ΤΙΣ. PIAIZ 
KAPOF 
f’ TE 


ἄν» ἐνὸν ε() ον 


το]ῦ ἔτεος a... 


, τ]ῆς Φιλισ[τίδος 
ἀδ]ελφὸς 


. αἱ em (ἢ) ΝΣ 


The small holes make one think of a dedicatory offering by 
Philistis or her brother, but it is useless to speculate in detail 
about the inscription. 


ΧΙ. 


Inscribed on a very much broken fragment measuring roughly 
9 in. by 5.4 in. The letters are about .9 in. in height. The 
stone is in the museum at Argos. In line 2 the fourth letter is 
very likely, though not quite certainly, theta; and indeed the 
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second letter of the line, so far as form goes, might be the same. 
jn line 4 perhaps we should read era instead of πα. : 


-€jos Oe(?)... 


7 EViee 


.οὔ αὶ 


J. R. WHEELER. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ARGIVE HERAEUM. 


XID 
This inscription holds the first place in importance among all 
the inscriptions on stone hitherto found at the Heraeum, both be- 
cause it 18 undoubtedly the oldest and because it is so preserved 
that it may be read entirely. It is cut in a massive block of 
limestone which formed the upper part of the stele, the shape of 
which is so peculiar that a cut of it is here given. Its 


Fig. 1.—STELE FROM THE ARGIVE HERAEUM. 


dimensions are: thickness, .28 m.; height, from apex to the 
break at the bottom, .44 m.; height at right side, .87 m.; at left, 


.84 m.; breadth, .89 m. Below the inscription there is a rec- 
282 
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expected. Neither can this N find a place at the beginning of 
line 2, where there is only room for|!. The rough breathing, 
was apparently not used before ἑαρός as is seen by the clear 
case of ἐαρομνάμονες, line 3.' At the beginning of line 3, | must 
have been crowded in, since the diphthong is used in the very 
oldest inscriptions.? In line 4 the first letter may be TT, as all 
traces of horizontal lines, except of the top one, are doubtful. 
The fourth letter is almost certainly F, as the surface 18 smooth 
where the right-hand limb of a TT would naturally appear.* 
Furthermore, if such a limb had the length which it has in 
Πανφύλας, line 7, it would have run into the A immediately 
below it. Πυρραλίων is a not unattractive conjecture, as a 
diminutive from Πυραλές, a kind of bird, which in Hesychius is 
written Πυρραλίς, where the second rho seems to point to an 
original digamma. Neither Ὕρραλίαν nor Πυρραλίων appears to 
be known. 

In line 7, ᾿Αμφίκ[ριτ]ῆος would be a natural suggestion, but 
there seem to be reasonably clear traces of an omicron, as well 
as of the other two letters which have been included in brackets. 

There are many interesting peculiarities of form in the letters 
of the inscription. The most striking is the second omicron of 
ἰαρομνάμονες, line 8. It is evident at a glance that even apart 
from this omicron, which is probably an accident, we have an 
inscription venerable for its antiquity. En, οτξω, k=A, indeed 
run on in Argos to the end of the 5th century. But we find 
besides these usages 065, R=p, V=v, O=¢, B=rough breath- 
ing, the digamma, and perhaps, more important than all these, 
the punctuation of the words with three dots in perpendicular 


1 For lapés as a ψιλόν in Doric, see AHRENS, Dial. Dor. καὶ 4. 8. 
3 Roa. IGA. 38, 42. 
8 The only other possibility, since gamma has the form A, line 2. 


4 This would pass without question for a simple error of the stonecutter, but for 
the fact that an inscription connected with the frieze of the treasury of the Cnidians 
at Delphi, which probably belongs to the 6th century B. c., has three omicrons, all 
crossed in the same way. M. Homolle, who had already pronounced in favor of an 
Argive artist for this frieze on the ground of the Argive lambda in the inscription, 
was inclined to see in this crossed omicron of our inscription a corroboration of his 
view. But since a careful scrutiny of all the other omicrons of our inscription fails 
to discover any cross marks, the interpretation of this one case as the survival of an 
Argive peculiarity seems precarious. 


- --Ἕ ————- vo 
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ére.” But our inscription is at least two centuries older than the 
one in question. 

‘The Hyrnethians are not so frequently mentioned as the other 
three tribes, and are regarded as a later addition to these original 
three tribes,? the name indicating perhaps an incorporation of a 
non-Doric element” into the community, a fact which was con- 
cealed under the myth of Hyrnetho, the daughter of Temenos, 
marrying Deiphontes. But the addition of the [fyrnethians can- 
not have been very late, for our inscription shows them in such 
good and regular standing that they are not even relegated to the 
last place in the catalogue, as is the case in the inscription just 
mentioned. 

To the name of the Hieromnemon who is mentioned first is 
appended the word ἀρρήτευε. By good fortune this very word 
without the digamma is preserved in Le Bas, Voyage Archéologique, 
No. 1, of the inscriptions from Asia Minor (SGD.) 3277". 
The passage runs as follows: ἀρήτευε Λέων βωλᾶς σευτέρας. Le Bas 
translates: “etait prétre du second senat,” and adds the follow- 
ing comment: ᾿Αρήτευε, qui, bien qu'il manque dans tous les lex- 
iques, se deduit tres-bien du méme radical qu’ ἀρητήρ et ἀρήτειρα, 
regardés tous deux jusqu’ icl comme exclusivement usités dans 
le dialecte ionien.”’ ” 

In an inscription of the Hellenistic period from Mycenae, pub- 
lished by Tsountas in the ᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 1887, p. 156, 
lines 4 and 5, are given aploteve δαμιοργῶν Δελφίων. The face of 
the stone is very much defaced so that certainty is hardly attain- 
able, but Tsountas is now convinced that the real reading is not 


9 STEPH. Byz. 8. v. Δυμᾶν : ---- φυλὴ Δωριέων. ἦσαν δὲ τρεῖς Ὑλλεῖς καὶ Πάμφυλοι 
καὶ Δυμᾶνες ἐξ Ηρακλέους, καὶ προσετέθη ἡ Ὑρνηθία ὡς Ἔφορος d. It is worth noting 
that in the inscription given in ΚΑΒΒΑΡΙΑΒ, Fouilles d' Epidaure, No. 284, of the 
latter part of the 3d century, in a list of 151 Megarian names, only Hylleis, 
Pamphyloi and Dymanes appear. Perhaps the Hyrnethioi had not been added 
in Megara. The old triple division appears in HEeRop. v. 68. Some would find it 
also in Δωριέες τριχάικες, Hom. Od. x1x, 177. 

10 Roscu eR, Ler, Myth., p. 982. 

1 This inscription from Smyrna, which records a favorable verdict of the 
Argives for the Kimolians in an arbitration between them and the Melians, must 
have been transported from Kimolos by some ship carrying Kimolian earth to 
Smyrna. See Le Bas, ibid. 

12 Voyage Arch., τι, 3%, p. 6. 
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local stone, which might then not inaptly be called a τελαμών. 
It must be conceded that C7G. 2058", where the τελαμών itself 
is of marble, affords difficulty. But it may be that even with the 
origin of the word τελαμών as here proposed, the two words come 
to be used in some quarters interchangeably. 

It will be seen by the cut, p. 42, that something was inserted 
into our massive block. There are dowel-holes on the right and 
left at the top of the rectangular depression to which probably 
two others at the bottom, now broken off, corresponded. The 
one at the left measures .07 m.x.02 m., the one at the right 
.06 m.X.02m.; both about .03 m. deep. These probably served 
to receive metallic dowels, inasmuch as they are provided with 
little channels for pouring in the lead when the inserted object 
was in situ, the channel on the left running obliquely to the upper 
corner of the depression, and that at the right running hori- 
zontally to the edge of the depression. Besides the dowel-holes 
there is an equally deep irregularly round hole about .12 m.x 
.07 m., which may also have served to hold some strengthening 
dowel. That the insertion was original, and not connected with 
some subsequent use of the block, is proved by the fact that the 
lines of the inscription are shaped with regard to it, coming in 
around it to the right and to the left. The object inserted cannot 
have been a statue, nor a stele to which this block served as a 
horizontal base, for in that case this inscription would have been 
hidden from view, except to one standing so as to read it side- 
ways or bottom upwards. Probably we have the τελαμών into 
which was inserted a stele either of marble or bronze with an 
inscription of greater length and importance than the one which 
we have here. This served merely as a bill-head to the real 
contents of the inscription. It should be noted that at Argos 
marble was not at hand, and that most of the inscriptions found 
there, including all here given except No. XVII, were cut in the 
local limestone which was a most unsatisfactory material. The 
veins of the stone and the cracks which come with age reduce 
one who will now read them to absolute despair.” In this case 
even at a very early date a good piece of marble may have been 
imported for an important inscription. 


1 No. XVI is ἃ good example of this difficulty of reading, although the surface 
is not badly broken. 
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XIII. 

Found in the West Building, close to the wall at the s. w. 
corner, April 2, 1894. The stone is irregularly broken with an 
inscribed surface about .81 m. X.12 m., and is about .12 m. thick. 
The letters are .005 m.—.007 m. high, very regular, and remark- 
ably well preserved. They have no ornamentation except that 
the strokes are generally broadened a little at the end. The 
inscription may belong to the third century, but probably to the 
fourth, and is a fine example of careful cutting." 

1 QSEAIQ 
ZQK PAT 
ZQK PAT 
TEAAEAA 
ANOIAAAC 
ZFQTHPIAAI 
ΞΥΝΕΤΑΝΓΟΙ 
“ΩΙΒΙΟΝΞΩΚΡΑ 
ΑΦΡΟΔΙΤΙΑΝΔΑΜ 
10 ΜΙΚΥΛΙΩΝΑΞΩΓΓ AT 
MOSXIQNAAPXEKP 
PISETANPIAQTIZFC 
SQKPATEIAN@PIAQTI 
FAQOQNANAYAPXO8 
15 .. MOZOCNEIANNIKOI 
...’ TOKPATEIANEU'IKPE 
~».- ONDEPZIQNAAIOC 
~. NAN@P@IAOKPATEIAFP As | 
ANETDIKAHZAIFQNY& 
20 ...... AAMOZ®QENHSAIFQN 
SZYPAMAIONIS 
ΝΞ NAPISTOPCAILEKE 
ΝΞ ΕΞ KETOZKAE 1: OAI& 
ΞΕ ΕΕ ZANA 
25 2. ee eee lA \ 


6 Yet the first alpha in Navapxos, line 14, has no cross-bar which makes the 
words look like ᾿Αγαθώναν Avapxos, an impossible combination. The first epsilon in 
Δαμοσθένειαν in the next line also lacks the middle stroke. 


ὧτ 
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1 'Oderto[va 
ΣωκράτΪ]ειαν 
ΣωκράτΪειαν 
Τελλέα A 
δ ᾿Ανθίδα Ao 

Σωτηρίδα 1 
Συνέταν Tot 
Σῴβιον ΣωκράΪτεια 
᾿Αφροδιτίαν Δαμ[οκράτεια 

10 Μικυλίωνα ΣωπαΪτρίς 
Μοσχίωνα ᾿Αρχεκ[ράτεια 
Πίσταν Φιλῶτις Πο 
Σωκράτειαν ΦιλῶτιΪς 
[[Α]γαθῶνα Ναύαρχος 

15 Δαμοσθένειαν Νικομ[ ἄχη 
᾿Αρι]οτοκράτειαν ᾿ΕπικράΐΪ τεια 

. ov Θερσίων ΔαϊφόΪ της 
.... vav Φιλοκράτεια Tar 
... ἂν ᾽᾿Επικλῆς Διρωνυσΐ ίαν 

20 ...... Δαμοσθένης Διρων[υσίαν 
wee ΕΣ Σύρα Παιονίς 
meee ν ᾿Αριστόπολις Ke 
wee eee xetos KXe[ ὁπΊολις 
wee eee cav’A 


We have here simply a list of names, some in the nominative 
and some in the accusative. On the left where the original edge 
of the stone is preserved we seem to have an accusative at the 
beginning of each line. The first case in which we get two con- 
secutive names, line 12, the second name is in the nominative. 
In line 14 it is the same, and so on apparently to the end. We 
do not find an opportunity to test whether the third name is an 
accusative, thus making a regular alternation until we reach line 
21. This line, however, is peculiar in having a little blank space 
each side of the preserved letters. It is possible that before Σύρα 
an accusative stood, separated by an interval slightly larger than 
usual. Παιονίς (which has a space after it for more than two let- 
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1 NAS MIAlIn 
ONOZAY...082 
A APXEMAX 


AFInEIA A PIA 
5 APIETOPOAILS ΝΑΥΓΛΙΑ.. 
AAAKQ AY A TOA 
AAIPI 
ATH 
B 
10 PAT EY 
APAHSZ E 
SQETPA™ 
(‘APITA. API 
AY2|1& 
15 ΑΓΑΘΩ 
KAHIT OPA Γ' 
XIP PAM 


KAEIAAOKA 
ΠΠΟΞΚΛΕΟ 

20 ΟΝΟΦΕΙΛΛ 
VWH= KAEO..AIAA 
Ar TrFIM...AMY 


N APAXNA® 


1 vas Miat 
wvos Av[apyx jos 
a ᾿Αρχεμάχ|α 
a Φιλείά A Dir 
5 ᾿Αριστόπολις Νανπλία 
a Λακώ Av..a.... τολ 
a Αὐὖρι 


αΤΉ 


10 ρατ ες 
αφαης Ἔ 
Σωστράτ[α 
Χάριτα ᾿Αρι[στόπολις 
ΔΛυσισ[ζτράτα 
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unlikely that it formed a part of the same inscription. It was 
found at the close of the work in 1894. A small piece of the 
surface at the right, about .04 m. square, is now detached. But 
the two fragments fit so perfectly that there is no doubt that they 
belong together. 


KEt 
\KIONAPI..... j$IMAX 
PIAQNIAANOPI..... 40 


MIlETANANOIE 
PYZIMPMPONS% 


N 
κει 


Φυλ ]άκιον ᾿Αρι[στώ ᾿Αρχ]εμάχ[ου 
Φιλωνίδαν Φι[λωτίς] Xo 
Πίσταν ᾿Ανθίπ[που 


X |ρύσιππον Σω 


᾿Αρχεμάχον in line 2 is suggested by the same name in XIV. 8, 
although the space is rather scanty for so many letters. The 
two compounds in ἵππος are matched by the two in XIV. 17, 19. 
Πίσταν occurs in XIII. 12. 


XVI. 


Brought with others from Argos to the Central Museum at 
Athens in the winter of 1893-94, with no notice concerning the 
exact spot of finding. This was to have been Wheeler’s No. XII. 
The stone is very streaked limestone, .11 m. thick, irregularly 
broken. The greatest length of inscribed surface from top to 
bottom, .30 m.; greatest breadth, .28 τῇ. It is not finished off 
evenly at the top, where the heading shows that we have the 
original edge. The letters are .01 τῇ. high. A remarkable 
feature 18 that in the top line where the stone is chipped off the 
_lettere are cut down into the breaks along the edge. 


1 MN AMONE? HPA® OIE! 
APIZTOKPATH2? TIMATOPOY 
TEO THMENIAAS 
ΓΥΕΥΞΑΝΤΑΞ EL? AYTOYS 
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This inscription appears to have reference to certain persons 
-who had become security to the Hieromnemons for certain other 
persons who were liable for sums of money. Line 4 gives the 
clue, the rest is merely a list of names, those of the persons 
liable in the genitive, those of the guarantors in the nominative. 
The names of the latter are followed by numeral signs. In line 
10 the sign is AA, in all other cases it is A€." It is not 
improbable that the former denotes two units of some kind, but 
what the value of the latter may be I have not been able to 
ascertain. Several peculiarities in methods of noting sums of 
money appear in inscriptions from the Argolid,” but none of them 
throw light upon the value of this sign. 

The regular order of genitive, nominative, numeral, seems inter- 
rupted in 9, where ’ApyéSos can hardly be anything but a genitive. 
If we suppose it to be a parent’s name added in this one case, it 
is singular that a person should be designated by the mother’s 
name. Another break in this sequence is made by the enigmatical 
words Ὑάδαι (11) and Κερκάδαι (16) whether these be nominatives 
plural or datives singular. The equally puzzling word Πωλάθεες 
(line 8)*, makes probably a similar insertion, and so would afford 
@ reason for regarding the others also as nominatives. It is not 
unlikely that Σ μερείδα[ι, line 13, is a similar case. It is striking 
that these four words which interrupt the order of cases are the 
only ones which are enigmatical, although Λάραβος, line 6, looks 
outlandish and ’ApxefSas, line 5, and some of the other names are 
unusual. It is in vain that we seek the key to these unexplained 
words in such sources as the edicts of Diocletian. That the 
inscription is from Roman times is evident from the occurrence 
of the epithet ἹῬΡωμαίας, a conclusion to which the forms of the 
letters alone would hardly have led us, although they certainly 

0 ξγγυεύω, though not given in the lexicons, is contained in WEscHER et 
Foucart, Inscr. de Delphes, 139. 

21 Although in some cases (lines 9, 11, 12, 17) some strokes of the sign are lack- 
ing, it was probably intended as the same sign in all cases. 

2 SGD. Nos. 8286 (Argos), 8318 (Nemea), 8825 (Epidauros), 8362 (Troezen) 
8384, 3385 (Hermione). See also DITTENBERGER in Hermes, vol. Υ11, pp. 62 ff. 

15 The reading may be ποδαθέες͵ as the second letter looks like an omicron 
changed to an omega or vice versa, and the next letter is a possible delta. This 
reading, though dubious, might give a meaning like “ swift-foot.”’ 
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The letters are in general .10 m. high, but omicron is exces- 
sively small. It is possible that this inscription is older than No. 
XI. The three-stroke sigma alone would carry it back into the 
neighborhood of 500 B.c.% Kappa is the most striking letter in 
form. At first sight one hardly notices that the upright bar 
projects above and below its junction with the oblique bars, 
which do not meet each other. Only on closer notice the upright 
bar is seen to project slightly. The wide gap between the 
oblique bars might seem to be a Theraean feature, as the inscrip- 
tion from Thera given in Rohl, JGA. No. 454 (Roberts, Introd. 
to Greek Epig. No. 4°) has a form in this respect almost exactly 
parallel. But almost the same peculiarity occurs in the Nikandra 
inscription (Rohl, 164. 407) and in that on the Apollo-base at 
Delos (Rohl, 164. 409). In fact we have almost a parallel at 
Argos itself in Rohl, 76. 31. 


XX. 


On a limestone tripod-base, found near the north wall of the 
West Building, with a diameter of .50 m. and a height of .41 m. 
The top surface shows four dowel-holes, a large square one in the 
centre, and three smaller rectangular ones for the legs, at 
distances of .23 m. apart. 


0 FE HWE EO é&. Δέξξιλλος. 


Height of letters .03 m.—.035 m. The rounded delta throws 
this inscription also back towards the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. But its chief interest lies in the doubling of the zi. This 
is paralleled by the Beotian Δέξξίππος, Rohl, IGA. 150, and 
Δεξξίππα, CIG. 1608, line 6. The turning of zi on its side 
seems to be an Argive peculiarity.” 

™ It would fall in Roberts’ (Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, p. 117) Second period 
of Argive inscriptions, 

15 For other cases of gemination see G. MrvER, Gr. Gram. 3 227. 

% Roperts, Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, No, 77. 
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ΠῚ. 


A fragment found at the close of the season of 1895, .16 m. Χ 
11m. The field of the stamp is .10 m.x.05m. The letters are 
02 m. high. 

ETIKOP 
MAKIA 


As the letters agree in size with the ἊΜ mentioned in the 


paper above, p. 271, this must be a duplicate of that. We 
thus have the complete stamp, and are left with a puzzle. We 
should expect ἐπί ἴο bea preposition, and look for a following 
genitive.» But Κορμακία can hardly be a name either Greek or 


Roman. 
IV. 


_ Two fragmenta of somewhat different dimensions, one .18 m. X 

.18 m.and another .16. m.x.19 m., one with a raised border 
05 m. above the stamp, and the other without it, but both 
yielding exactly the same letters. 


VO PISA = .. — 8elpov. 

The letters are .01 m.—.012 m. high. This is a case of a 
stamp reversed in which the character b=p was not reversed like 
the other letters.‘ 

It is singular that the break should occur in both pieces at 
exactly the same place, leaving us in doubt whether we have the 
genitive of Ae/pas or of some longer name. 


V. 

Fragment of absolutely flat tile, .02 τη. thick, .26 m. x.25 m., 
with letters .02 m. high. 

KAOICCOENHC. Κλοισθένης. 

The square sigmas cannot belong to a date much before the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the contamination of o¢ and εἰ 
would seem to indicate a date much later still. Such a pheno- 
menon in Attica would hardly date before the third century a. p.° 
For a duplicate of this stamp, cf. p. 271. 

8. Tbid., p. 269. 


4 Tbid., p. 270. 
δ MEISTERHANS, Gram. Alt. Insch. p. 46, 4 16, 10. 


THE RELATION OF THE ARCHAIC PEDIMENT- 
RELIEFS FROM THE ACROPOLIS TO 
VASE-PAINTING. 


[PLATE XXI_] 


From one point of view it is a misfortune in the study ot 
archeology that, with the progress of excavation, fresh discoveries 
are continually being made. If only the evidence of the facts were 
a!l in, the case might be summed up and a final judgment pro- 
nounced on points in dispute. As it is, the ablest scholar must 
feel cautious about expressing a decided opinion; for the whole 
fabric of his argument may be overturned any day by the uneartn- 
ing of a fragment of pottery or a sculptured head. Years ago, it 
was easy to demonstrate the absurdity of any theory of polychrome 
decoration. The few who dared to believe that the Greek temple 
was not in every part as white as the original marble subjected 
themselves to the pitying scorn of their fellows. Only the discov. 
eries of recent years have brought proof too positive to be gain- 
said. The process of unlearning and throwing over old and 
cherished notions is always hard; perhaps it has been especially so 
in archeology. 

The thorough investigation of the soil and rock of the Acro- 
polis lately finished by the Greek Government has brought to light 

much that is new and strange that definite explanations and 

lugions are still far away. The pediment-reliefs in poros 
the second and third rooms of the Acropclis 

somewhat fully treated, especially in 

‘Wiickner of the German Institute 
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Olympia and confirmed by later researches in Sicily and Magna 
Grecia, are of the utmost 1mportance.® In the Byzantine west 
wall at Olympia were found great numbers of painted terracotta 
plates ® which examination proved to have covered the cornices of 
the Geloan Treasury. They were fastened to the stone by iron 
nails, the distance between the nail-holes in terracottas and cor- 
nice blocks corresponding exactly. The fact that the stone, where 
covered, was only roughly worked made the connection still more 
sure. These plates were used on the cornice of the long side, and 
bounded the pediment space above and below. The correspond- 
ing cyma was of the the same material and similarly decorated. 

It seems surprising that such a terracotta sheathing should be 
applied on a structure of stone. For a wooden building, on the 
other hand, it would be altogether natural. It was possible to 
protect wooden columns, architraves and triglyphs from the weather 
by means of a wide cornice. But the cornice itself could not but 
be exposed, and so this means of protection was devised. Of 
course no visible proof of all this is at hand in the shape of wooden 
temples yet remaining. But Dr. D rpfeld’s demonstration" re- 
moves all possible doubt. Pausanias " tells us that in the Herreum 
at Olympia there was still preserved in his day an old wooden 
column. Now from the same temple no trace of architrave, tri- 
glyph or cornice has been found; a fact that is true of no other 
building in Olympia and seems to make it certain that here wood 
never was replaced by stone. When temples came to be built of 
stone, it seems that this plan of terracotta covering was retained 
for a time, partly from habit, partly because of its fine decorative 
effect. But it was soon found that marble was capable of with- 
standing the wear of weather and that the ornament could be ap- 
plied to it directly by painting. 


91 follow closely Dr. Dérpfeld’s account and explanation of these discoveries in 
Ausyrabungen zu Olympia, v, 30 seg. See also Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste, 
Berlin, 1881; Ueber die Verwendung Terracotten, by Messrs. DORPFELD, GRABER, 
BoRRMANN, and SIEBOLD. 

10 Reproduced in dusgrabungen zu Olympia, v, Taf. ΧΧΧΙν; BAUMEISTER, Denk- 
maler des klassischen Altertums, Taf. xLvV; RayYET et CoLLiaNnon, Histoire de 
la Céramique Grecque, pl. Xv. 

1 Historische und philologische Aufsitze, Ernst Curtiue gewidmet, Berlin, 1384, 
p. 187 seg. 3 v, 20. 6. 
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mistaken. Only later were relief-figures rounded on the front 
and sides after the manner of free figures. ‘ Originally, whether 
in high or in low relief, they were flat forms, modelled for the 
plane surface whose ornament they were to be.” As the sculptured 
works were brought out further and further from the background, 
this background tended to disappear. It was no longer a distinctly 
marked surface on which the figures were projected, but now 
higher and now lower, serving only to hold the figures together. 
When this point was reached, the entire separation of the figures 
from one another and from the background, became easy. That is, 
the change in conception is an easy step by which the relief was 
lost and free-standing figures substituted. This process of change 
was especially rapid in pedimental groups, for the reason stated 
above. The pediment field from its architectonic conditions was 
never suited to decoration in relief. But we find from the works 
before us that such a system was at least attempted, that painting 
and an increased projection of relief were employed as aids. Weare 
bound to seek a logical explanation of the facts and of their bear. 
ing on the later history of art, and it is safer to assume a process 
of regular development than a series of anomalous changes. Koepp 
(cf. supra), for example, assumes that these two pediments in low 
relief are simply exceptions to the general rule, accounting for 
them by the fact that 1t was difficult to work out high reliefs from 
the poros stone of which they were made. He seems to forget 
that the higher reliefs from the Acropolis are of the same poros. 
This material in fact appears to have been chosen by the artist 
because it was almost as easy to incise and carve as the wood and 
clay to which he had been accustomed. The monuments of later 
Greek art give no hint of a distinction to be drawn between high 
and low relief. We find on the same stele figures barely attached 
to the ground, and others in mere outline. If then there are reasons 
for finding the origin of pedimental decoration in a plane or low- 
relief composition of terracotta, made more effective both by a 
framing of like material and technic, and by the acroteria at either 
extremity and above, then the process of development which leads 
at length to the pediments at .Egina and the Parthenon becomes 
at once easy and natural. We note first the change from terra- 
cotta to a low painted relief in stone, then this relief becomes, 


“- παρᾶ «mee καρ oe ee 


2 wees he oe τὸ 


——y 
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the necessities of the case, higher and higher until finally it 
place to free figures. 

ceramic art really did exert such an influence on temple- 
pture, we should be able to trace analogies in other lines. 
most interesting is found in the design and execution of 
ulchral monuments, Milehhoefer® is of the opinion that the 
b was not originally marked by an upright slab with sculptured 
es. He finds what he thinks the oldest representation ot 
pulchral ornament in a black-figured vase of the so-called “ pro- 
esis” class. Here are two women weeping about a sepulchral 
ound on which rests an amphora of like form to the one that 
ears the scene. He maintains then that such a prothesis vase 
was the first sepulchral monument, that this was later replaced by 
ἃ vase of the same description in marble, of course on account ot 
the fragile nature of pottery, For this reason, too, we find no 
certain proof of the fact in the old tombs, though Dr. Wolters* 
thinks that the discovery of fragments of vases on undisturbed 
tombs makes the case a very strong one. The use of such vases or 
urns of marble for this purpose became very prevalent. They are 
nearly always without ornament, save for a single small group, in 
relief or sometimes in color, representing the dead and the be- 
reaved ones. A very evident connecting-link between these urns 
and the later sepulchral stele appears in monuments which show 
just such urns projected in relief upon a plane surface, The relief'is 
sometimes bounded by the outlines of the urn itself,” sometimes a 
surrounding background is indicated. In many cases this back. 
ground assumes the form of the ordinary sepulchral stele. The 
Central Museum at Athens is especially rich in examples of this 
kind. On two steles which I have noticed there, three urns are 


represented side by side. A still more interesting specimen is 
a stone so divided that its lower part is oceupied by an urn in 
relief, above which is sculptured the usual scene of parting. This 

5 Mitth. Athen, v, 164. 

™ Monumenti dell’ Inst., vit, ἑαυ, vy. 1. g. A.» found near Cape Colias; at 
present in the Polytechnic Museum at Athens. 

% Attische Grabvasen, αὶ paper read before the German Institute in Atbenz, Dec. 9, 
1890. 

Examples are Nos. 2099 and 2100 in the archaic room of the Louvre. I 
remember having seen nothing similar in any other European museum 


EE 
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scene has its normal place as a relief or a drawing in color on the 
surface of the urn itself; here, where the step in advance of 
choosing the plane stele to bear the relief seems already taken. 
the strength of tradition still asserts itself, and a similar group is 
repeated on the rounded face of the urn below. The transition to 
the more common form of sepulchral monument has now become 
easy; but the characteristics which point to its genesis in the 
funeral vase are still prominent. 

This process of development, so far as can be judged from exist- 
ing types, reaches down to the beginning of the fourth century 
B.c. Steles of a different class are found, dating from a period 
long before this. Instead of a group, they bear only the dead 
man in a way to suggest his position or vocation during life. All 
show distinctly a clinging to the technic of ceramic art. Sculptured 
steles and others merely painted exist side by side. The best 
known of the latter class is the Lyseas stele, in the Central Museum 
at Athens. Many more of the same sort have been discovered, 
differing from their vase predecessors in material and form, but 
keeping to the old principles. The outlines, for example, are first 
incised, and then the picture is finished with color. The Aristion 
stele may be taken as an example of the second order. Relief 
plays here the leading part; but it must still be assisted by paint- 
ing, while the resemblance to vase-figures in position, arrange- 
ment of clothing, proportion and profile, remains as close as in the 
simply painted stele. An ever present feature, also, is the palmette 
acroterium, treated in conventional ceramic style. Loeschcke” 
thinks that the origin of red-figured pottery is to be found in 
the dark ground and light coloring of these steles. Whether 
the opinion be correct or not, it points to a very close connection 
between the two forms of art. 

The influence of ceramic decoration spread still further. Large 
numbers of steles and bases for votive offerings have been dis- 
covered on the Acropolis, which alike repeat over and over again 
conventional vase-patterns, and show the use of incised lines and 
other peculiarities of the technic of pottery.” 

As to specific resemblances between the pediments of the Acro- 
polis and vase-pictures, the subjects of all the groups are such 

7 Mitth. Athen, Iv, 86. 35 BoRRMANN, Jahrbuch des Instituts, 111, 274. 
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we know so far answers the conditions of a pedimental group 
that it could be used as a pattern. In matters of detail, a hydria 
in Munich, No. 125,” offers the best illustration. For example, 
the vase-painting and the relief show quite the same treatment of 
hair, beard and wings in the figure of Typhon. 

Speaking more generally, we find continually in the pedimente 
reminiscences of ceramic drawing and treatment. The acroteria, 
painted in black and red on the natural surface of poros stone, 
take the shape of palmettes and lotuses. The cornices above and 
below are of clay or poros, painted in just such designs as appear 
on the Olympian terracottas; and these designs are frequently 
repeated in the sculptures themselves. The feathers of Typhon’s 
wings are conventionally represented by a scale-pattern; the arc 
of the scales has been drawn with compass; we observe still the hole 
left in the centre by the leg of the compass. The larger pinions at 
the ends of the wings have been outlined regularly by incised lines, 
and then filled up with color. All this is as like the treatment of 
vase-fignres, as it ia unlike anything else in plastic art. In the former 
the scale-pattern is used conventionally to denote almost anything. 
Fragments of vases found on the Acropolis itself picture wings in 
just this way; or it may be Athena’s egis, the fleece of a sheep 
or the earth’s surface that 18 so represented. On the body of the 
Triton and the Echidna of the pediments no attempt is made to 
indicate movement and contortion by the position of the scales; it 
is everywhere the lifeless conventionality of archaic vase-drawing. 
In sculptured representations the scale device is dropped, and with 
it the rigid regularity in the ordering of the pinions. Further, in 
drawing the scales of the Triton, the artist has dropped usual 
patterns and copied exactly a so-called bar-ornament which dec- 
orates the cornice just over the pediment. Here again he chooses 
one of the most common motives on vases. For the body of the 
Echidna, on the other hand, it 1s the so-called lattice-work pattern 
which represents the scale covering,—a pattern employed in vases 
for the most varied purposes, and found on the earliest Cypriote 
pottery. Even the roll of the snake-bodies of Typhon seems 
to follow a conventional spiral which we find on old Rhodian 
ware. 

8 Ibid., No. 287. 
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The outlining and coloring of the figures is most interesting. 
The poros stone of the reliefs is so soft that it could easily be 
worked with a knife; so incised lines are constantly used, and 
regular geometrical designs traced. Quite an assortment of colors 
is employed: black, whit2, red, dark brown, apparent yreen, 
and in the Typhon group, blue. It is very noticeable that these 
reliefs, unlike the others which in general furnish the closest 
analogies, the metopes of the temple at Selinus and the pediment 
of the Megarian Treasury at Olympia, have the ground unpainted. 
This is distinctly after the manner of the oldest Greck pottery 
and of archaic wall paintings. Herein they resemble also another 
archaic pedimental relief, found near the old temple of Dionysus 
at Athens, and representing just such a procession of satyrs and 
meenads as appears so often on vases. 

To give a local habitation to the class of pottery which most 
nearly influenced the artist of these reliefs, is not easy. Perhaps 
it is a reasonable conjecture to make it Camirus of Rhodes. 
Camirus ware shows just such an admixture of oriental and 
geometrical designs as characterizes our pediments. Strange 
monsters of all kinds are represented there; while in the reliefs 
before us a goodly number of such monsters are translated to 
Greek soil. 

CaRLETON L. Brownson. 


American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Nov. 10, 1891. 


THE FRIEZE OF THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF 
LYSICRATES AT ATHENS.' 


[PLaTEes XXII, XXIHI_] 


The small circular Corinthian edifice, called among the common 
people the Lantern of Diogenes,? and erected, as we know from 
the inscription® on the architrave, to commemorate a chorayic 
victory won by Lysicrates, son of Lysithides, with a boy-chorus 
of the tribe Acamantis, in the archonship of Evsenetus (B. c. 3385/4), 
has long been one of the most familiar of the lesser remains ΟἹ 
ancient Athens. The monument was originally crowned by the 
tripod which was the prize of the successful chorus, and it doubtless 
was one of many buildings of similar character along the famous 
“Street of Tripods.”’* It is the aim of this paper to show, that the 
earliest publications of the sculptured reliefs on this monument 
have given a faulty representation of them, owing to the trans- 
position of two sets of figures; that this mistake has been repeated 
in most subsequent publications down to our day; that inf_rences 
deduced theretrom have in so far been vitiated; and that new 
instructive facts concerning Greek composition in sculpture can 
be derived from a corrected rendering of the original. 

Although we are not now concerned either with the subsequent 
fortunes of the monument and the story of ita preservation, or 
with its architectural features and the various attempts which 


1Tt is a pleasure to acknowledge my obligations to the Director of the School, Dr. 
Waldstein, who has kindly assisted me in the preparation of this paper by personal 
suggestions. 

2 This does not exclude the tolerably well-attested fact, that the name “ Lantern 
of Diogenes ’’ formerly belonged to another similar building near by, which had dis- 
appeared by 1676. °C. 4. G. 22k. *C. Paus., 1, 20, 1. 
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have been made to restore the original design, it may be con- 
venient to recall briefly a few of the more important facts per- 
taining to these questions. The Monument of Lysicrates first 
became an object of antiquarian interest in 1669, when it was 
purchased by the Capuchin monks, whose mission had succeeded 
that of the Jesuits in 1658, and it was partially enclosed in their 
hospitium.’ The first attempt to explain its purpose and meaning 
was made by a Prussian soldier, Johann Georg Transfeldt, who, 
after escaping from slavery in the latter part of 1674, fled to 
Athens, where he lived for more than a year.6 ‘Transfeldt de- 
ciphered the inscription, but was unable to decide whether the 
building was a “ templum Demosthenis” or a “ Gymnasium a Lysi- 
crate * * * exstructum propter jucentutem Atheniensem ex tribu Aca- 
mantia.”"7 Much more important for the interpretation of the 
monument was the visit of Dr. Jacob Spon of Lyons, who arrived 
at Athens early in the year 1676. Spon also read the inscription, 
and, from a comparison with other sim 
the true purpose of edifices of this class.? Finally the first volume 
of Stuart and Revett's Antiquities uf Athens, which appeared in 
1762, confirmed, eorreeted and extended Spon’s results. Careful 
and exhaustive drawings accompanied the description of the 
monument, 


r inseriptions, determined 


In the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth century, Athens was 


sited by many strangers from 
western Europe, and the hospitable convent of the Capuchins and 
the enclosed “ Lantern,” which at this time was used as a closet 
for books, acquired some notoriety. Late in the year 1821, how- 
ever, during the occupation of Athens by the Turkish troops 
under Omer Vrioni, the convent was accidentally burned, and 
its most precious treasure was liberated, to be sure, but, as may still 
be seen, sadly damaged by the fire, and what was still more 
unfortunate, left unprotected and exposed to the destructive mis- 
chief of Athenian street-arabs and their | 


ss innocent elders. 


Aside from some slight repairs and the clearing away of rubbish, 


the monument remained in this condition until 1867, when the 


58pon, Voyage, τι, p. 244; Lanonve, Athénes, 1, p. Τὸ and note 2 
© Mrcnacrss, Mitth. Athen, 1, p. 108. τ Mitth. Athen, 1, p. 114. 
*Sron, 111, 2, p. 21 f. *Srox, 11, p. 174. 
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French Minister at Athens, M. de Gobineau, acting on behalf of 
his government, into whose possession the site of the former mon- 
astery had fallen, employed the architect Boulanger to make such 
restorations as were necessary to save the monument from falling 
to pieces.” At the same time the last remains of the old convent 
were removed, and some measures taken to prevent further injury 
to the ruin. Repairs were again being made under the direction 
of the French School at Athens, when I left Greece, in April, 1892. 

For the architectural study of the monument of Lysicrates little 
has been done since Stuart’s time. In the year 1845 and in 1839, 
the architect Theoph. Hansen made a new series of drawings from 
the monument, and upon them based a restoration which differs 
somewhat from that of Stuart, especially in the decoration of the 
roof. This work is discussed in the monograph of Von Liitzow." 

Confining our attention to the sculptures of the frieze, we will 
examine certain inaccuracies "1 detail which have hitherto pre- 
vailed in the treatment of this jmportant landmark in the history 
of decorative reliefs of the fourth century. The frieze, carved in 
low relief upon a single block of marble, runs continuously around 
the entire circumference of the structure. its height is only 
.012 m. (lower, rectangular moulding) + .23 m. (between mould- 
ings) + .015 m. (upper, rounded moulding). It is to be noticed 
that the figures rest upon the lower moulding, while they are 
often (in fourteen cases) carried to the top of the upper moulding. 

The question as to the subject of the relief was a sore puzzle to 
the early travellers. Pére Babin finds “ des οι; marins”’; Trans- 
feldt, “ varias gymnasticorum fiquras,” which he thought represented 
certain games held “in Aegena insula” in honor of Demosthenes." 
Vernon (1676), who regarded the monument as a temple of Ier- 
cules, sees his labors depicted in the sculptures of the frieze. 
Spon, while not accepting this view, admitted that some, at 
least, of the acts of Hercules were represented ; so that the building, 
apart from its monumental purpose, might also have been sacred 


Von LUTzow, Zeitschr. fiir bildende Kunst, 111, pp. 28, 286 f. 
1 Pp. 239 ff., 264 ff. For another restoration of the roof cf. SEMPER, Der Stil, vol. 


1, p. 242. 12My own measurements. 
18'W ACHSMUTH, Die Stadt Athen, 1, p. 757. i Mitth. Athen, 1, p. 118. 
18 LABORDE, I, pp. 249 ἢ. 
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portrayed, the pirate-craft lying in ambush for the other, which 
bears Dionysus and his rout. 

In our frieze, however, the myth is represented in an entirely 
different manner. The scene is not laid on shipboard, but near 
the shore of the sea, where, as the action shows, Dionysus and his 
attendant satyrs are enjoying the contents of two large craters, 
when they are attacked by pirates. The satyrs who are character- 
ized as such by their tails, and in most cases (9 + 2: 7) by the 
panther-skin, forthwith take summary vengeance upon their 
assailants, of whom some are bound, others beaten and burned, 
while others take refuge in the sea, only to be changed into dol- 
phins by the invisible power of the god. 

These modifications of the traditional form of the story have 
usually been accounted for by the necessities of plastic art; and 
this view has in its favor that the representation in sculpture of 
any of the other versions which are known to us, would be 
attended by great difficulties of composition, and would certainly 
be much less effective. Reisch, however, has suggested™ that this 
frieze illustrates the dithyrambus which won the prize on this 
occasion, and that the variations in the details of the story are due 
to this. There is no evidence for this hypothesis, inasmuch as 
we have no basis upon which to found an analogy, and know 


nothing whatever of the nature of the piece in which the chorus 


had figured. 

The general arrangement and technic of this relief, the skill 
with which unity of design is preserved despite the circular form, 
the energy of the action, and the variety of the grouping, have 
often been pointed out. More particularly, the harmony and 
symmetry, which the composition exhibits, have been noticed by 
most of the later writers who have had occasion to describe the 
frieze. It is here, however, that we find the divergencies and 
inaccuracies which have been alluded to above, and these are such 
as to merit a closer examination. 

To begin with the central scene, which is characterized as such 
by the symmetrical grouping of two pairs of satyrs about the god 


3 FE. g. OVERBECK, Plastik, 11. p. 92; Friederichs- Wolters, Bausteine, p. 488. 
Ἢ Griech. Wethgeschenke, p. 102. 
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neighbor on the right (111), although he may be supposed to have 
Just left him. The relation is not sufficiently marked in the case 
of the corresponding figures on the other side (111', Iv') to injure the 
symmetry. 

These two pairs of satyrs serve to express the transition from 
the untroubled ease of Dionysus and his immediate attendants, to 
the violence and confusion of the struggle. Thus the first -pair 
(111 : 111}}) seem to feel that their active participation is unnecessary, 
and so belong rather to the central scene; while the second 
pair (Iv: Iv'), hurrying to the combat, are to be reckoned rather 
with those who are activelv engaged. This is also emphasized by 
the symmetrical alternation of young and old satyrs, 7. 6. : 

fold young old young’ old young 
Uvia vb IV Iv! Vb νὴ» 
and by their correspondence to VII: νη". 

On the left side we have next a group, turned toward the night, 
consisting of a young satyr with flowing panther-skin (vb), who 
places his left knee on the back of a prostrate pirate (va) whom 
he is about to strike with a club which he holds in his uplifted 
right hand. The pirate (face now somewhat damaged) is, like all 
of his fellows, youthful and nude. The corresponding group on 
the right, faces the left, and represents a nude bearded satyr (v'b,) 
with left knee on the hip of a fallen pirate (v'a), whose hands he 
is about to bind behind his back. Thus the arrangement of the 
two groups corresponds, but the action is somewhat different. 

I now wish to point out an error which is interesting and 
instructive as illustrating how mistakes creep into standard arch- 
eeological literature to the detriment of ἃ proper appreciation of 
the original monuments; and I may perhaps hope not only to 
correct this error once for all, but also, in so doing, to make 
clearer certain noteworthy artistic qualities of this composition. 

If we turn to the reproductions of the Lysicrates frieze in the 
common manuals of Greek sculpture, we find that the group (ν᾽). 
has exchanged places with the next group to the right (vr') while 
the corresponding groups on the left side (v, v1) retain their proper 
position. In order to detect the source of this confusion, we have 
only to examine the drawings of Stuart and Revett, from which 
nearly all the subsequent illustrations are more or less directly 
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Now let us examine the symmetry as manifested in the corrected 
arrangement. After the figures which we have found to have a 
thoroughly symmetrical disposition, we have on the lett side a 
group consisting of a bearded satyr (face damaged), with panther- 
skin (via), about to strike with his thyrsus a pirate kneeling at the 
left (v1 b), with his hands bound behind his back. The face of this 
figure is also somewhat injured. The corresponding group on 
the right (vr' instead of the erroneous v'), represents a youthful 
satyr with panther-skin thrown over his arm (vI' a), about to strike 
with the club which he holds in his uplifted right hand, a pirate 
(v1' Ὁ), who has been thrown on his back, and raises his left arm, 
partly in supplication and partly to ward off the blow. As in 
the groups v:v', so in VI: vi', persons, action, and arrangement, 
are closely symmetrical, while a graceful variety and harmony is 
effected by so modifying each of these elements as to repeat scarcely 
a detail in the several corresponding figures. 

After these five fighters, we observe on the left a powerful 
bearded satyr (face much injured), with flowing panther-skin, fac- 
ing the right, and wrenching away a branch from a tree (vir). The 
corresponding figure on the right side (v11') is a nude, bearded satyr, 
who is breaking down a branch of atree. At first the correspond- 
ence does not seem to be maintained, for this satyr faces the right, 
whereas after the analogy of figures vir and Iv we might expect him 
to face the left. But a closer examination shows that this lack of 
symmetry is apparent only when figures vit: viI' are considered 
individually, and apart from the scenes to which they belong. 
For while rv and vu, the outside figures of the main scene on the 
left, appropriately face each other, the figures 1v' and ναὶ, which 
occupy the same position with regard to the chief scene on the 
right, are placed so as to face in opposite directions. By this 
subtle device, for which the relation between the figures απ and rv! 
furnishes an evident motive, the sculptor has contrived to indi- 
cate distinctly the limits of these scenes, while the symmetry exist- 
ing between them is heightened and emphasized by the avoidance 
of rigid uniformity. 

The trees serve also to mark the end of the preceding scenes, 
and to contrast the land, upon which they stand, with the sea, of 
which we behold a portion on either side, while a pair of cor- 
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bearded satyr, with flowing panther-skin (x! a) rushes to the right, 
thrusting a torch into the face of a pirate who is seated on ὧν rock 
(x'b), with his hands bound behind his back. In his shoulder 
are fastened the fangs of a serpent, which is in keeping here as 
sacred to Dionysus. Perhaps, as Stuart has suggested,” he may 
be a metamorphosis of the cord with which the pirate’s hands are 
bound; but the sculptor has not made this clear. The figures ot 
this group, which were in tolerable preservation at the time when 
Lord Elgin’s cast was made, have since been nearly effaced, partic- 
ularly the face, legs and torch of the satyr, and the face and legs ot 
the pirate, also the rocks upon which he is seated, and the serpent. 
Between these figures and the following dolphin, there is a third 
hole, similar to those mentioned already, and measuring 15 x 16 
centimetres. 

The less rigid correspondence of these groups (x, Ix : 1x!, x’), 
has caused some difficulty. In the text of the British Museum 
Marbles,® all that falls between the pair of dolphins (vir: vir’), is 
regarded as belonging to a separate composition, grouped about 
the single dolphin (0). But such an interpolated composition, 
besides having no purpose in itself, would vitiate the unity of the 
entire relief. For, although the circular form is less favorable to 
a strongly marked symmetry than is the plane, at least in com- 
positions of small extent, still the individual figures and groups 
must bear some relation to a common centre, and there can be no 
division of interest, or mere stringing together of disconnected 
figures or groups of figures. Such astringing together is assumed 
by Mr. Murray, when, in his /istory of Greek Sculpture,” he speaks 
of seven figures after the pair of dolphins, which, “though with- 
out direct responsion among themselves, still indicate the contin- 
ued punishment of the pirates.” In the pirate seated on the rocks 
(x b), however, Mr. Murray “ finds what he calls a “sort of echo” 
of Dionysus, inasmuch as he is seated in a commanding position, 
and is attacked by the god’s serpent. There is, to be sure, a cer- 
tain external resemblance in the attitudes of the two figures, but 
direct connection cannot be assumed without separating x'a 

yp. 34. Stuart cites Nonnus, Dionys.. xtv. 1387. Cf. also Ancient Marbles 


in the British Mus. 1x. p. 115. 
“Ix, p. 115. “11, p. 888. S11, p. 882. 
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xb, with which, however, it obviously forms a group, and 
bly disregarding the relations which the groups x, 1x; 1x}, x! 
to one another and to the dolphin 0, And this Mr. 
, when he takes seven figures, among which x! Ὁ 


Murray 
evidently 
6 considered as central instead of what is plainly four groups 
two figures each, plus one dolphin 


here is, as we have already said, a1 general correspondence 
tween these grouy This is effected in such a way that the 
‘oup Ix resembles x! in action and arrangement, rather than 9', 
hich, on the other hand, resembles group x, rather than group 
x, In other words, the diagonalism which we have noticed above 
ἢ the arrangement of young and old satyrs (ΥἹ ἃ, Υ Ὁ, rv: αν, 
Iv! b, via), is extended here to the groups themselves, 


Moreover, the stretches of sea with the paired dolphins (vi: 
vur'), which are introduced betw 
had preceded, are not to be re; 


n these groups and those which 
garded as separating the composition 
into two parts, but as connecting the central scene with similar 
scenes in a different locality. These scenes ar 


again joined 
by another streten of sea with the single dolphin (0'), which 
thus forms the centre of the back of the relief, opposite Dio- 
nysus, and the terminus of the action which proceeds from the 
god toward either side. 

I do not mean to say, however, that these scenes beyond the 
dolphins (vrtr: vit"), are to be looked upon mere repetition of 
those which have preceded, distinguished only by greater license 


in the symmetry, or that the changes of locality have no other 
purpose than to lend variety to the action. On the contrary, if we 


lief, we see that those 
features by which the artist has characterized the place of this 
part of the action as the seashore, the trees near the water's edge, 
the alternating stretches of land and sea, the dolphins, the satyr 
pulling the pirate into the water (x), are confined to the sj 
beyond the trees, In the scen 


examine the indications of scenery in this 


5. on the other side of the trees, 
there is not only no suggestion of the sea, but the rocks and the 
sequence of figures up to Dionysus indicate rather that his place of 


repose is some elevation near the seashore, The contrast between 
the more peaceful and luxurious surroundings of the god and the 
violent contest with the pirates, is thus carried out and enforced 
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by the sculptural indications of landscape, as well as by the lead-- 
ing lines of the composition. Though I would not imply that the 
composition of this frieze was in any way governed by the laws 
which rule similar compositions in pediments, it is interesting and 
instructive to note that the general principles of distribution of 
subject which have been followed, are somewhat similar to those 
which we can trace in the best-known pediments extant ; thus, as 
the god in his more elevated position would occupy the centre of 
the pediment, so the low-lying seashore and the scenes which are 
being enacted upon it correspond to the wings at either side. 

To recapitulate, the concordance of figures in this relief is then 
briefly as follows: In the central scene, i. ¢., inside the vases, and 
in the first pair of transitional figures (IIT, 11, 1:1’, m1’, 111'), equality 
of persons, but not of accessories (drapery, thyrsi); action symmet- 
rical. In the immediately adjacent scenes, including the second 
pair of transitional figures and the satyrs at the trees (VII, VI, V, 
Iv:iv', v', vi', vir'), the persons are diagonally symmetrical in 
via, vb, Iv:tv', v'b, vi'a (2. e., old, young, old: young, old, 
young), equal in vir: vil’. ‘The drapery is diagonally symmetrical 
in vb, Iv: Iv', v' b (i ¢, panther-skin, nudity: panther-skin, 
nudity), equal in via: νι ἃ, not symmetrical in vir: vir', and the 
weapons are not symmetrical, except in vII: ὙΠ᾿ (2. e., thyrsus, 
club, torch: club, no weapon, club). The action is symmetrical 
throughout, although not exactly the same in v:v'. In the 
scenes beyond the dolphins, the persons are equivalent (x, Ix: 
1x’, x'), while the action, drapery and weapons are harmonious, 
but not diagonally symmetrical (i. e., 1x a= x!'a, but x Ὁ < ΙΧ' a). 
At the left, a tree, at the right, a pile of rocks and a serpent.— 
The persons are, accordingly, symmetrical throughout; the action 
is so until past the dolphins (ὙΠ: viii’); the drapery only in 11: 
||, and in VI, Vv, Iv: Iv’, ν᾽, vi’; and the weapons not at all. 

It is thus apparent that the correspondence of the figures in 
this frieze 1s by no means rigid and schematic or devoid of life, 
but that, on the contrary, the same principles of symmetry obtain 
which have been pointed out by many authorities as prevalent 
in Greek art.“ The whole composition exhibits freedom and 


“Cf. Brunn, Bildwerke des Parthenon; Flasch, Zum Parthenonfries pp. 65 ff. 
and Waldstein, Essays on the Art of Pheidias, pp. 80f., 114 ff., 153 ff., 194 f., 205, 210 
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city, not so indulged in as to produce discord, but peculiarly 
priate to the element of mirth and comedy which charac- 
8 the story, and upon which the sculptor has laid especial 
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DIONYSUS ἐν Λίμναις." 


The dispute over the number of Dionysiac festivals in the Attic 
calendar, more particularly with regard to the date of the so-called 
Lena, is one of long duration.’ Boeckh maintained that the 
Lena were a separate festival celebrated in the month Gamelion. 
To this opinion August Mommeen in the Heortologie returns; and 
maintained as it is by O. Ribbeck,? by Albert Miiller,’ by A. E. 
Haigh,‘ and by G. Oehmichen,' it may fairly be said to be the 
accepted theory to-day. This opinion, however, is by no means 
universally received. For example, O. Gilbert* has attempted to 
prove that the country Dionysia, Lena, and Anthesteria were 
only parts of the same festival. 

But while the date of the so-called Lena has been so long open 
to question, until recently it has been universally held that some 
portion at least of all the festjvals at Athens in honor of the wine- 
god was held in the precinct by the extant theatre of Dionysus. 
With the ruins of this magnificent structure before the eyes, and 
no other theatre in sight, the temptation was certainly a strong 
one to find in this neighborhood the Limne mentioned in the 
records of the ancients. When Pervanoglu found a handful of 
rushes in the neighborhood of the present military hospital, the 
matter seemed finally settled. So, on the maps and charts of 


*I wish to express my hearty thanks to Prof. U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendortf 
of the University of Gottingen, Prof. R. Schdéll of the University of Munich, Prof 
A. C. Merriam of Columbia College, and Dr. Charles Waldstein and Prof. R. B- 
Richardson, Directors of the American School at Athens, for many valuable criticisms 
and suggestions. 

1 Yom Unterschied der Lenaen, Anthesterien und landlichen Dionysien, in den 
Abhdl. der k. Akad, der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1816-17. 

3 Die Anfange und Entwickelung des Dionysoscultus in Attika. 

8 Biithnen-Alterthiimer. 

*The Attic Theatre. 

5 Das Bithnenwesen der Griechen und Romer. 

© Die Festzeit der Attischen Dionysien. 
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s we find the word Limne printed across that region lying 
fe south of the theatre, beyond the boulevard and the hospital. 
n, therefore, Mythology and Monuments of Athens, by Harrison 
Verrall, appeared over a year ago, those familiar with the 
graphy of Athens as laid down by Curtius and Kaupert were 
nished to find, on the little plan facing page 5, that the Limne 
ἢ been removed from their time-honored position and located 
ween the Colonus Agoreus and the Dipylum. That map 
cited the preparation of the present article. 

While investigating the reasons for and against so revolutionary 
change, the writer has become convinced that here, Dr. Dérp- 
feld, the author of the new view, has built upon a sure foundation. 
Tow much in this paper is due to the direct teaching of Dr. 
Dérpfeld in the course of his invaluable lectures an Ort und Stelle 
on the topography of Athens, I need not say to those who have 
listened to his talks, How much besides he has given to me of 
both information and suggestion I would gladly acknowledge 
in detail; but as this may not always be possible, I will say now 
that the views presented here after several months of study, in the 
main correspond with those held by Dr. Dérpfeld. The facts and 
authorities here cited, and the reasoning deduced from these, are, 


e 


however, nearly all results of independent investigation. So I 
shall content myself in general with presenting the reasons which 
have led me to my own conclusions; for it would require a volume 
to set forth all the arguments of those who hold opposing views. 

The passage Thucydides, 11. 15, is the authority deemed most 
weighty for the placing of the Limnie to the south of the Acro- 
polis, The question of the location of this section of Athens is 
so intimately connected with the whole topography of the ancient 
city, that it cannot be treated by itself. I quote therefore the 
entire passage : 


τὸ δὲ πρὸ τούτου ἡ ἀκρόπολις ἡ νῦν οὖσα πόλι: ἦν, καὶ τὸ ὑπ' αὐτὴν 
πρὸς νότον μάλιστα τετραμμένον. τεκμήριον δὲ" τὰ γὰρ ἱερὰ ἐν αὐτῃ 
τῇ ἀκροπόλει καὶ ἄλλων θεῶν ἐστὶ, καὶ τὰ ἔξω πρὸς τοῦτο τὸ μέρος 
τῆς πόλεως μᾶλλον ἵδρυται, τό τε τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ Ὀλυμπίου, καὶ τὸ 
Πύθιον, καὶ τὸ τῆς Τῆς, καὶ τὸ ἐν Λίμναις Διονύσου, ᾧ τὰ ἀρχαιότερα 
Διονύσια τῇ δωδεκάτῃ ποιεῖται ἐν μηνὶ ᾽᾿Ανθεστηριῶνι- ὥσπερ καὶ οἱ 
ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων Ἴωνες ἔτι καὶ νῦν νομίζουσιν. ἵδρυται δὲ καὶ ἄλλα ἱερὰ 
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ταύτῃ ἀρχαῖα. καὶ τῇ κρήνῃ τῇ νῦν μὲν τῶν τυράννων οὕτω σκευα- 
σάντων ᾿Εννεακρούνῳ καλουμένῃ, τὸ δὲ πάλαι φανερῶν τῶν πηγῶν 
οὐσῶν Καλλιεῤῥόῃ ὠνομασμένῃ., ἐκείνῃ τε ἐγγὺς οὔσῃ τὰ πλείστον 
ἄξια ἐχρῶντο, καὶ νῦν ἔτι ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀρχαίου πρό τε γαμικῶν καὶ ἐς 
ἄλλα τῶν ἱερῶν νομίζεται τῷ ὕδατι χρῆσθαι. 

Two assumptions are made from this text by those who place 
the Limne by the extant theatre. The first 15 that ὑπ᾽ αὐτήν in- 
cludes the whole of the extensive section to the south of the 
Acropolis extending to the [lissus, and reaching to the cast far 
chough to include the existing Olympium, with the Pythium and 
Callirrhoe, which lay near. The second assumption is that these 
are the particular localities mentioned under the τεκμήριον δέ. Let 
us sce 1 this is not stretching ὑπ᾽ αὐτήν a little. [will summarize, 
so fur as may be necessary for our present purpose, the views of 
Dr. Dorpfeld on the land lying ὑπὸ τὴν ἀκρόπολιν, or the Pelasgicum. 

That the Pelasgicum was of considerable size is known from 
the fact that it was one of the sacred precincts occupied when 
the people came crowding in from the country at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War,’ and from the inseription® which 
forbade that stone should be quarried in or carried from the pre- 
einet, or that earth should be removed therefrom. That the 
Pelasgicum with its nine gates was on the south, west, and south- 
west slopes, the formation of the Acropolis rock proves, since it 18 
only here that the Acropolis can be ascended easily. That it 
should include all that position of the hillside between the spring 
in the .Esculapium on the south and the Clepsydra on the north- 
west, was necessary: for in the space thus included lay the springs 
which formed the source of the water-supply for the fortifications. 
That the citadel was divided into two parts, the Acropolis proper, 
and the Pelasgicum, we know.’ One of the two questions in each 
of the two passages from Aristophanes refers to the Acropolis, 
and the other to the Pelasgicum, and the two are mentioned as 
parts of the citadel. That the Pelasgicum actually did extend 
from the Asculapium to the Clepsydra we know from Lucian.” 


7 TaHucyYDIDEs, 11. 17. 

8 DITTENBERGER, S. J. G. 18. 55 ff. 

®THUCYDIDES, 11.17; ARISTOPHANES, Birds, 829 tf; Lysistrata, 480 ff. 
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ence to objects lying halfway up the slope of the Acropolis. On 
the next page he adds, however, that Thucydides could not have 
meant to descnibe as the ancient city simply the ground enclosed 
within the Pelasgic fortifications, or he would have mentioned 
these in the τεκμήρια. Thucydides, in the passage quoted, 
wished to show that the city of Cecrops was very small in com- 
parison with the later city of Theseus; that the Acropolis was 
inhabited; and that the habitations did not extend beyond the 
narrow limits of the fortifications. He distinctly says that before 
the time of Theseus, the Acropolis was the city. He proceeds to 
give the reasons for his view: The presence of the ancient temples 
on the Acropolis itself, the fact that the ancient precincts outside 
the Acropolis were πρὸς τοῦτο τὸ μέρος τῆς πόλεως, and the neighbor- 
hood of the fountain Enneacrunus. We know, that the Acropolis 
was still officially called πόλις in Thucydides’ day; and πόλες so 
used would have no meaning if the Acropolis itself was not the 
ancient city. Πρὸς τοῦτο τὸ μέρος, in the passage quoted, refers to 
the city of Cecrops, the Acropolis and Pelasgicum taken together; 
and τῆς πόλεως refers to the entire later city as 1t existed in the time 
of Thucydides. It is, however, in the four temples outside the 
Acropolis included under the τεκμήριον δέ that we are particularly 
interested. The Pythium of the passage cannot be that Pythium 
close by the present Olympium, which was founded by Pisistratus. 
Pausanias (1. 28, 4,) says: “ On the descent [from the Acropolis], 
not in the lower part of the city but just below the Propylea, is a 
spring of water, and close by a shrine of Apollo ina cave. It 18 
believed that here Apollo met Creusa.”” Probably it was be- 
cause this cave was the earliest abode of Apollo in Athens that 
Euripides placed here the scene of the meeting of Apollo and 
Creusa. 

According to Dr. Dorpfeld it was opposite this Pythium that the 
Panathenaic ship came to rest.“ In Jon, 285, Euripides makes it 
clear that, from the wall near the Pythium, the watchers looked 
toward If[arma for that hghtning which was the signal for the 
sending of the offering to Delphi. This passage would have no 
meaning if referred to lightning to be seen by looking toward 


Ὁ PHILosTRAT. Vit. Sophist. II p. 236. 
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The abandonment of work on the great temple of the Olympian 
Zeus from the time of the Pisistratids to that of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, would have left the Athenians without a temple of Zeus 
for 400 years, unless there existed elsewhere a foundation in his 
honor. It is on its face improbable that the citizens would have 
allowed so long a time to pass unless they already possessed some 
shrine to which they attached the worship and festivals of the chief 
of the gods. 

The spade has taught us that the literary record of old sanctu- 
aries is far from being complete. The new cutting for the Pireus 
railroad has brought to light inscriptions referring to a hitherto 
unknown precinct in the Ceramicus. 

Mommsen declares® that the Olympia were celebrated at the 
Olympium which was begun by Pisistratus; and he adds that 
the festival was probably established by him. Of the more ancient 
celebration in honor of Zeus, the Diasia, he can only say surely 
that it was held outside the city. Certainly we should expect the 
older festival to have its seat at the older sanctuary. 

The ἔξω τῆς πόλεως", which is Mommeen’s authority in the 
passage referred to above, has apparently the same meaning as the 
τὰ ἔξω (τῆς πόλεως) already quoted from Thucydides; ὦ, e., outside 
of the ancient city—the Acropolis and Pelasgicum. The list of 
dual sanctuaries, the earlier by the entrance to the Acropolis, the 
later to the southeast, 1s quite a long one. We find two precincts 
of Apollo, of Zeus, of Ge, and, as we shall see later, of Dionysus. 

Of Ge Olympia we learn” that she had a precinct within the 
enclosure of the later Olympium. Pausanias by his mention of 
the cleft in the earth through which the waters of the flood dis- 
appeared and of the yearly offerings of the honey-cake in connec- 
tion with this, shows the high antiquity of certain rites here cele- 
brated. It is indeed most probable that these ceremonies formed 
a part of the Chytri; for what seems the more ancient portion 
of this festival pertains also to the worship of those who perished 
in Deucalion’s flood. The worship of Ge Kourotrophos goes 
back to times immemorial. Pausanias mentions”! as the last shrines 


18 Heortologie, Ὁ. 418.  THucypipes 126. 7 Paus. 1. 18. 7. 
31 Paus. τ. 22. 33, SuIDAs, κουροτρόφος. 


940 DIONYSUS ἐν Λίῴναις. 


must have been closed during the remainder of the year. This 
could not be unless we grant that, in the time of Demosthenes at 
least, the Lensea and the Great Dionysia were held in different 
precincts, and that the Lensea and Anthesteria were one and the 
same festival. 

Pausanias tells us“ that the xoanon brought from Eleutherse 
was in one of the two temples in the theatre-precinct, while the 
other contained the chryselephantine statue of Aleamenes. We 
know, both from the method of construction and from literary 
notices, that these two temples were in existence in the time ot 
Demosthenes. Pausanias says “ that on fixed days every year, the 
statue of the god was borne to a little temple of Dionysus near 
the Academy. Pausanias’ use of the plural in τεταγμέναις ἡμέραις 
is excellent authority that the temple of the xoanon was opened 
at least on more than one day of every year. 

From all these considerations it seems to be impossible that the 
precinct of the older temple by the extant theatre and the sanctuary 
ἐν Λίμναις could be the same. The suggestion that the gold and 
ivory statue of Alcamenes could have been the one borne in pro- 
cession at the time of the Great Dionysia is, of course, untena- 
ble from the delicate construction of such figures. The massive 
base on which it stood shows, too, that its size was considerable. 
The image borne in procession was clearly the xoanon which 
was brought by Pegasus from Eleuthere. 

Wilamowitz calls attention ® to another fact. In classic times 
the contests of the Lena are Διονύσια τὰ ἐπὶ Ληναίῳ, and the 
victories are νῖκαι Anvaixai; the Great Dionysia are always τὰ 
ἐν ἄστει, and the victories here vixat ἀστικαί. These words cer- 
tainly imply a distinction of place. How early these expressions 
may have been used, we learn from the account of Thespis. 
Suidas “ is authority that Thespis first exhibited a play in 536 
B. c.; and the Parian Marble records® that he was the first to 
exhibit a drama and to receive the tragic prize ἐν ἄστει. 


411, 20. 8. 

@ 1. 29. 2. 

® Die Buhne des Aeschylos. 
#4 », } 


#C. 1. G., τι. 2874. 
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Curtius" as one of the rarer female names delatus ex schedis 
meis et diurnis atticis. It 18 found in two inscriptions, one possi- 
bly, and the other certainly, from Smyrna.” It occurs in at least 
nine inscriptions cited by Koumanoudes.” In five instances the 
person thus named was from Heraclea, while the sixth“ came 
from Miletus, and the nativity of two” is unknown. One only 
was from an Attic deme.” To these may be added at least 
one in the Corpus Inser. Alticarum," nativity unknown, not 
cited by Koumanoudes. The name also occurs, as it is well 
known, in the inscription discovered by Dr. Waldstein in Eretria 
something over a year ago!® A masculine name, Béoros, some- 
times occurs. Pape” cites several instances, one from an Attic 
deme.” In Koumanoudes it appears as the name of a Milesian.” 

The name Εὔθυλλα is found here, so far as I know, for the first 
time. I cannot discover it in Pape, or in any of the indices. 
The masculine Εὔθυλλος occurs in a Delphian inscription.” 

The monument before us is a private grave-stone of the more 
modest class erected by a woman named Euthylla in honor of a 
young friend named Biote. That she was young we are justified 
in inferring from ἡλικίας ἀποφθιμένης. The word ἑταίρα is used 


1 Cortivs, Inscriptiones Atticae duodecim, Ix. 
1 CIG, τι, 8148, 8227. 


18 Kovpzavobdns, ᾿Αττικῆς ἐπιγραφαὶ ἐπιτύμβιοι, 918, 1706, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1710, 
2077, 2691, 2692. 


14 Κουμανούδης, 2077. 
1S Κουμανούδης, 2691, 2692. 


16 Κουμανούδης, 918: Βιότη | Κτησίου | “Onder | γυνή. See also Curtius, as cited, 
in Note 1]. 


1 CIA, ΤΙ, 3558. 


18 [BJIOTH | LAPIS TOTEAOY. See Professor RicHARDSON’s report 
above, p. 69,and Dr. WALDsTEIN in Nineteenth Century for 1891, p. 848. I copy 


the inscription from a paper impression which I made in Eretria on April 8, 1892. 
The stone is entire, but corroded on the surface on the left side. 


19 PAPE, Griechische Eigennamen, 8. Vv. Blorros. 
70”QOn. Compare Note 16 above. 21 Κουμανούδης, 2078. 


31 ὙΠ escuEer and Foucart, Inscriptions recueillies ἃ Delphes, 408, line 8. 


A TORSO FROM DAPHNE. 


[PLATE XXIV.] 


The torso which by the kindness of the Ephor-General of 
Antiquities, Mr. Kabbadias, I am allowed to publish in this 
article, was found in the summer of 1892, in the Pass of Daphne, 
at the western end, near the temple of Aphrodite, in excavations 
conducted by Mr. Kabouroglos for the Archeological Society of 
Athens. It is noticed in the Deltion of 1892, p. 49, as κορμὸς 
veaviou ἀρχαϊκῆς τέχνης, a designation which is not only inade- 
quate, considering the importance of the object, but incorrect. 
It cannot properly be called archaic. 

The torso is of Parian marble, and is somewhat more than two- 
thirds life size. Theonly significant dimension that can be given 
exactly is the length of the body from the bottom of the neck to 
the membrum virile. This dimension is .86 m. The figure is 
therefore somewhat smaller than the ephebus from the Acropolis, 
a cut of which is given in Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture 
Grecque, p.3874. It coincides more nearly in size with the Ptoian 
Apollo published in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (1886, 
plate vi), except that the latter has an abnormally long body. 
Owing to the breaking off of the left leg and the right arm, with 
some of the body adjacent, it is impossible to give either the 
breadth of the shoulders or of the hips, or even the girth of our 
torso. Even the right leg is so broken as to leave no clear traces 
of the situation of the knee; but the thigh seems to have been 
longer in proportion to the body than was the case in the Ptoian 
Apollo. 

There can be little doubt that the figure was meant to represent 
an ephebus, not so much from its small size as from the general 
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7. Perhaps the first thought of nearly everyone on first looking 
at our figure would be that we have here a discobolus, largely 
perhaps because we have come to take Myron’s discobolus as the 
natura] example of strained effort. A more careful look will easily 
convince us that we have not Myron’s discobolus before us, if we 
take, as we well may, the Massimi discobolus (Brunn, op. cit., No. 
256) as a copy of Myron’s famous bronze. The arms and head 
afford an exact parallel, but the body is bent forward and the left 
leg not carried so far back. Of course a discobolus may assume 
a variety of attitudes. We have one indeed in the form of a 
herm, exhibiting thus a very stable equilibrium for Myron’s most 
delicate balance (Brunn, op. cit., No. 329). No other discobolus 
would be likely to afford so near a parallel to our figure as the 
Massimi copy. The quiet discobolus of the Vatican (Brunn, op. 
cit. No. 181) is no more a case in point than an unpublished 
bronze from the Acropolis, holding the discus in both hands 
above his head, or a similar one in the British Museum given in 
Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, Vol. 1, p. 254. 

In one way only could we conceive of our figure as a disco- 
bolus, viz., as in the act of launching the discus with his left 
hand. There is in a vase-painting published in the Archdologische 
Zeitung for 1878, pl. ΧΙ, a figure throwing the discus with the left 
hand, but this left-handed thrower stands almost if not quite alone 
among: discoboli. 

8. The theory that the figure is a dancer, is one which it may be 
still more difficult to reject. The Pyrrhic dance especially was one 
requiring energetic motions. The Naples Faun (Clarac, Musée de 
Sculpture, Vol. tv, pl. 717, No. 1715 A) is in much the same atti- 
tude as our figure, but the left arm is too much raised and not 
enough to the front. The same may be said of the Faun pre- 
sented in Clarac, Vol. 11, pl. 179, No. 170. A small unpublished 
Acropolis bronze has the legs like our figure and the left hand 
_ raised above the head, as for a dance. 

9. However possible and even attractive other explanations of 
the figure may be, the simple and just one seems to be that it is a 
runner. We see the right leg thrust forward, likewise the left arm 
thrust forward to balance it, and so far to the front as to give the 
last possible moment in which this attitude can be maintained. 
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Aaipa. 

Au ἀνθαλεῖ. 

Au ὁρίῳ. 

Au ὑπάτῳ. 
᾿Ελευσινίᾳ. 

Ἥρᾳ. 

"Hp. 

Τῷ “Hpe. 

Ἥρῳ Pnpaly. 
“Hp παρὰ τὸ ᾿Ελλώτιον. 
Ἥρῳ ἐν. ρασιλείᾳ. 
Ἡρωίνῃ. 

Ἰόλεῳ. 

Κόρῃ. 

Κοροτρόφᾳ. 
Μοέραις. 

Νεανίᾳ. 

Νύμφᾳ Evel. 
Τελετῇ. 
Τριτοπατρεῦσι. 


“Yrrnvlo. 


. Χλόῃ παρὰ τὰ Μειδύλου. 


Ἰολει. 

Ἰουβάτῳ. 

Ἱπαρὰ τὸν πύργον. 
Ἱπαρὰ τὸ Ἡράκλειον. 
Ἱπαρὰ τὸ ᾿Ελευσίνιον. 
Ἰτῷ ἐν Κυνοσούρᾳ. 
]ἐν ἀγορᾷ. 
᾿Απ]οτροπαᾳίῳ. 

ΠῚ ρακτηρίῳ. 


It will be seen at once that the main interest of the inscription 
lies in its large number of interesting and unusual names. Some 
of them, so far as I have been able to ascertain, do not occur 


Such are: 


Ζεὺς ἀνθαλεύς. 
Γῆ ἐγ γύαις. 
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and later, perhaps, of Demeter.” In CIA. τι, 481, line 59, it 18 
indeed used substantively referring to Ge. 

The designation Χλόη παρὰ τὰ Μειδύλου *® reminds one of simi- 
lar designations of locality in the inscription given in Eph. Arch., 
B’. p. 862: πρὸς τῷ Μύρμηκι and πρὸς τῷ ἀνδροφόνῳ Kove. It 
belongs to a community where everybody knew everybody else. 

Τελετή, the daughter of Dionysus and Nicaea, 15 is, if not old, an 
unusual figure. 

There is another list of names that is redolent of Marathon. 
ὁ δήμαρχος ὁ Mapabwviwy, twice repeated, would be enough. But 
we have also: 


Τρικόρυνθος. 
Τετραπολεῖς. 
Τὸ Ἡράκλειον. 
Ὑττήνιος. 
Ἑλλωτί. 

Ἔν Κυνοσούρᾳ. 


Ἰόλεως. 


The Herakleion is probably the identical Herakleion men- 
tioned by Herodotus (v1, 108, 116) as the place where the Athen- 
ians awaited the attack of the Persians. ‘Yrrnvia was, as we 
have already seen, the ancient name of the Marathonian Tetrapo- 
lis. The first explanation of the word ‘EAAwrés, given by the 
scholiast to Pindar, Ol. x11, 56, is τὴν προσηγορίαν ταύτην ἐσχη- 
κέναι φασὶ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐν Μαραθῶνι ὅλους ἔνθα ἵδρυται. 
That Κυνοσούρα is the point closing in the bay of Marathon on 
the northeast seems in this connection more than possible. Iolaus 
is prominent enough in the Heracleidae of Euripides, where in 
the plain of Marathon he defends the persecuted children of 


CIA, 111, 372, 818, Inscriptions on chairs in the Theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens. 

δ παρά with the acc. in this phrase, and in παρὰ τὸν πύργον, παρὰ τὸ 'Ἑλλώτιον, 
mapa τὸ ᾿ΗἩράκλειον and παρὰ τὸ ᾿Ελευσίνιον, which are similar examples of designating 
position, seems to prove that the distinction between παρά with acc. and παρά with 
dat., on which lexicogruphers are fond of insisting, is somewhat fanciful. 

19 NONNUS, XLVIII, 886. See Teder# on a relief in Botticher, Baumkultus der 
flellenen, Fig. 48. Athenian Central Museum, No. 1890. 

20 Ft. Mag., 8. v. ᾿Ελλωτίς. 
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Κουροτρόφος is used only twice. This indicates a date before 
rather than after 3860 8. c.” The ov in κύουσα, as well as the in- 
consistency in Koporpédos, might modify the certainty of this 
judgment somewhat. 

The genuine diphthong ov appears also as o in 8os, which is 
used five times, while βοῦς appears only four times. This phe- 
nomenon is noted as occurring in many cases during 440-357 
B. c.™ 

The following is a list of objects for which money is expended, 
and the various sums : 


αἴξ. AF 

Bos | 

βοῦς. [PAAAA 

Bots κύουσα. [Ὁ AAAA 
κριός. AFF 


ols. Atk and At 

ols κύουσα. Al and AM II 
τράγος παμμέλας. APD 
ὗς κύουσα. ΔΔ 

χοῖρος. FEF 

θήλεα ὃ ΔΕ 

ἀλφίτων ἑκτεύς. III 
οἴνο χῶς. No charge. 
τράπεζα. Ὁ 

ἱερώσυνα. to ΠΡΕΙΟ 
φρέατος. ΠΡ 
Δαφνηφόροις. ΠΡΕ 

τὰ ὡραῖα. No charge. 
omudia. AAAA 


The offerings are for the most part the usual sacrificial ani- 
mals, the most common being the sheep, which occurs thirty-one 
times; and in one case (line 86) three sheep are offered at once. 
Besides this, the ram is mentioned six times, and once, in line 27, 
is followed by @7Aea*' instead of the ordinary word ols. This 
makes of sheep, male and female, thirty-eight examples. 

7? MEISTERHANS, Gram. Ait, Inschr., Ὁ. 21, 3 11 (c.), 20. 

80 Ibid., p. 49, καὶ 20, 2. 

51 For the form with e instead of εἰ, see MEISTERHANS, Gram. Att. Inschr., Ὁ. 81, 
$15, 11. The reading is not quite certain. There is hardly room, however, for ει. 
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amount bears no relation to the size of the offering. The two 
highest prices, in lines 21 and 22, are paid when only a sheep is 
sacrificed. In line 46, with the same sacrifice, go tepwouva of. 
only one drachma. To be sure the largest offering (in line 36) to 
Athene Hellotis, of an ox, three sheep and a pig, carries with it 
large ἱερώσυνα of at least six drachmas. More may follow, but 
the stone is here worn away. 

The inscription mentions no large sacrifices like hecatombs, 
and in spite of the frequent mention of ἱερώσυνα, there is no men- 
tion of a priest. The only person spoken of as sacrificing is the 
demarch of the Marathonians. 

The syntax and signification of φρέατος, line 52, to which a 
price of six drachmas is attached, is not clear. Whether it refers 
to a sacrificial pit or water privileges I must leave doubtful. It 
is the only case of a priced object coming after tepwovva. The 
greatest puzzle of all, however, is the word σπυλίια, or possibly 
σπυδια, line 10. Whether it be a neut. pl. or fem. sing. is doubt- 
ful. If the latter, it must be an expensive object, fur it costs 
forty drachmas. 

There is no plan in the distribution of the gender of the vic- 
tims in this calendar. Zeus (ὕπατος and ἀνθαλεύς), Iolaiis, Hero 
Pheraeus, Hero by the Hellotion and Hyttenius all receive a 
sheep,* while Achaea, Cora and Ge have rams. A goat, in lines 
84 and 50, and a sow with pigs, in 43, apparently go to some 
masculine divinity. Thus even the cautious statement made in 
Miiller, Handbuch, v. 3, pp. 103-104, that at least Zeus and the 
heroes always received male offerings, is not here borne out. 

The sacrifice of animals with young is quite a feature of the 
list. We have ts κύουσα three times, ols κύουσα twice, and once 
βοῦς κύουσα. The latter is assessed at the same price as βοῦς. 
An & κύουσα is naturally priced higher than a pig. The latter is 
always three drachmas, while the former is twenty drachmas 
every time that its price can be made out. This might be due 
simply to the larger size of the sow. But in οἷς κύουσα we have 
a clear case of a high price on account of this condition of the 
animal—sixteen and seventeen drachmas against eleven and 


54 οἷς is not here masc., as in Cos Calendar, Jour. of Hell. Stud., 11, p. 885, line 
61, &s τέλεος. κριός is used in our inscription for the male 
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may be accounted for on the ground of stringency arising from 
the times or the locality, they make our newly-found figures for 
kine, if rather high, at least not exorbitant.® 

Other points of interest will occur to one and another reader, 
but with the remarks already made, and with thanks to T. W. 
Heermance, a member of the School, who has worked out with 
me from beginning to end the somewhat difficult reading of the 
stone, and to Dr. Wilhelm for important suggestions, I leave the 
inscription to those interested in such matters for further restora- 
tion and comment. Rervus B. Ricwarpsoy. 


American School at Athens, 
March, 1895. 


46 Tt is possible that all our cases are either of oxen, or cows with calf, but the 
delivery of proof to that effect is impossible. 


THE CHORUS IN THE LATER GREEK DRAMA WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE STAGE QUESTION. 


The chorus in the Greek Drama, its position and external 
functions, has formed the basis of the investigations! in the last 
decade that have contributed in no small degree to the overthrow 
of the traditional belief in a high stage for actors during the 
classical period. Those who at first opposed the entire theory of 
Dr. Dirpfeld now concede, almost without exception, that the 
theatre of the fifth century placed no restraint upon the free and 
constant intermingling of actors and chorus. But the question 
has by no means reachcd its solution. Vitruvius remains, and, 
until fresh evidence has been gathered from literary sources which 
shall conclusively refute or explain him, he will probably continue 
to remain, the stronghold of many who have not felt the over- 
whelming force of the evidence of the ruins. 

The theories formulated by Mr. Gardner and Prof. Christ rest 


1TIOPKEN, de theatro attico, Diss. Bonn, 1884; WitLamowlTz, in Hermes, 21, 
607 ff; Waite, in Harvard Studies, 1891, 159 ff.; Capps, in Trans. Am. Phil. 
Ass., 1891, 1 ff.; BopENSTEINER, in Jahrb. f. class. Phil., 19% Suppl., 18938, 689 ff; 
PICKARD, in Am. Jour. Phil., 1898, 68 ff.; WEISSMANN, Die scenische Auffihrung 
der griech. Dramen, Munchen, 1898; WECKLEIN, Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Akad., 1898, 
1429 ff. 

2 Theo suggestion of a low stage for the fifth century first came from Hatau, Attic 
Theatre (1889), 158, and hus since found favor with many, either in its original or 
ina modilicd form. Sce GARDNER, in Jour. Hell. Stud., Suppl. 1., (1892); Writ 
in Jur. des Sav., 1893, 693; Cririst, in Sitzungsber. d. bayr, Akad., 1894, 1 ff.; 
Oeumicnen, in Woch. f. kloss. P.il., 1894, 761; A. MtUccer, in Berl. phil. Voch., 
1894, 1456; Nuvarre, Dionysos, p 95. For the view of Christ, who at first fazored 
the new theory, see Class. Pev., 1895, 133, Other compromises have been o fered 
by Dyr in Jour. Fell, Stud., 1891, 856 ff., EARLE, Report of Arch. Inst. of Am., 
1892-3, G11, and in the Introduction to his edition of the Alcestis, and PAutsEn, 
Grekiska teatern, Goteborg, 1894. 
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entering the house when deterred by the entrance of Hermione. 
In every play whose chorus has been criticized for the irrelevancy 
of its songs," whether the criticisms have been just or not, are 
found indications of direct participation in the action. In view 
of this fact I suspect that the chorus in Agathon’s “ Iliupersis” 
exhibited the same kind of activity. It was probably composed 
of soldiers. What more probable than that, when not singing their 
interludes, they should have filled the scene with “alarums and 
excursions”? It is doubtful if the audience would have found 
fault with such a chorus, whatever might be the verdict of the 
judges and of Aristotle. 

The tragedy Rhesus, which tradition has assigned to Euripides, 
is now generally believed to have been written in the fourth cen- 
tury.” The grounds on which this belicf rests are manifold, and, 
taken altogether, fairly conclusive. In view of the widespread and 
growing belief in its later origin, I shall call it into evidence on 
the question of the chorus of the fourth century—remembering 
always that this dating is to a certain extent hypothetical. 

The chorus of /?hesus is formed of Trojan soldiers, the night- 
watch of Hector’s camp. Its presence is remarkably well motived, 
and its sympathy with the actors complete. This close relation 
finds expression not only in appropriate choral songs but also in 
lively participation in dialogue and action. The chorus is in an 
unusual degree one cf the actors. The realism of the play 18 
enhanced by the departure of the chorus from the scene in order 
to call the relief watch, thus giving the spies the opportunity to 

1 Arnoldt has shown that there is generally a sufficient dramatic reason for the 
irrelevancy—and Arnoldt is no blind champion of Euripides, as Hartung was. The 
latter (Eur. Restitutus 11, Ὁ. 369), finds only two odes that aie open to this criti- 
cism—in Iph. Taur. and Hel. I omit the former in recognition of Arnoldt’s de- 
fense (/. δ. p. 86), and take the Andr. as a clearer case. The third stasimon of the 
Helen has been thought by Fritzsche and O. Muller to have been taken from another 
tragedy. On the fourth stasimon’ of Andr. see ARNOLDT, l. c. p. 68. Few critics 
would agree with Bernhardy, who says that the majority of Euripides’ choral odes 
are merely ‘ Beiwerke und Randzeichnunoen,” or would go as far as Wilam.witz, 
Herakl. 1, p. 354. See WrIL, Jour. des Sav. 1893, p. 600. 

I8Since VALCANAER’S Diatribe in Euripidis fragmenta (sce ¢88, page 85, of t.-e 
Glasgow Euripides). Sirth (Gr, Lit. m1, p. 331) is an exception. CuHrist (XN. 
Jahrb. 7. Phil. 1894, 160), has receded from the position taken in his Litt, Gesch., p. 
229, that it is a work of Euripides’ early period. For the full literature of the subject 


see Ro.Fe in vol. 1v of the Harvard Studies. Wilamowitz, Herahl. 1, p. 180, sug- 
gests 370-80 as the probable time of composition. 
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period was considered as belonging to that of Plato or to that ot 
Menander. Since the criterion of κωμῳδεῖν αἰνυγματωδῶς or 
καθόλου undoubtedly was first employed to distinguish the post- 
Aristophanic comedy from that which preceded it, we can most 
readily explain the fact that Aristophanes and Plato are often 
assigned to the second period, and that Menander and Philemon 
never are (Apul. Florid., 3, 16 is a palpable error), by the 
supposition that the grammarians from whom these notices 
sprung had no clear idea of any distinction between the fourth 
century comedy and that of Aristophanes. We certainly can- 
not concede the claim made by Fielitz that the new comedy 
was considered to embrace the middle by the grammarians of the 
twofold division, because a few times, in Suidas and in passing 
allusions of late Roman writers, a poet of the new is assigned to 
the middle. The second significant fact will make my point 
clearer. Amidst all the confusion that pervades these notices, 
the lack of a chorus is constantly kept as a distinct characteristic 
of the new comedy, and in Anon. v, where the old and the middle 
are combined under the common head παλαιά, it is expressly 
stated that the παλαιά (not the ἀρχαία) required the chorus. Per- 
haps some significance should be attached to this fact also, that in 
many of the notices the chorus is not mentioned at all. Dio- 
medes (Suet. ed. Reif., p. 11) certainly thought that Attic comedy 
always had a chorus. After various remarks about the chorus 
in general, he adds: Latinae igitur comoediae chorum non habent. 
Perhaps the chorus had not disappeared even from the new 
comedy so far as is generally believed. 

Fielitz further remarks that the characteristics of middle com- 
edy, as laid down by Anon. III, are really those of new comedy. 
He therefore proposes to cut out the references to the former as 
interpolations. But, as Kaibcl has shown (I. c. p. 63), none of the 
characteristics assigned to middle comedy belong to it exclusively, 
whether it be the nature of the myths employed, the language, 
the metres, or the general spirit. The predominant traits of one 
period are found in the other two also, more or less modified. 
The designation of the comedy of the fourth century as the middle 
comedy is convenient as marking the transition period, even if it 
is not in accordance with some of the grammarians. To class 
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increasing popularity of comedy.“ When the still further change 
was made—the transfer of the appointing power from the Archon 
to the tribes—is not known. But it must have been between the 
date of the latest synchoregic inscription (after 350) and the date 
of composition of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία (ca. 825). From this 
time on neglect on the part of the tribes or illiberality on the 
part of the choregi might often result in serious curtailment of 
the duties of the chorus. There was no longer the control of the 
Archon, but only the spirit of rivalry between the tribes, to main- 
tain the chorus in its former splendor. Finally Demetrius of 
Phaleron entirely reorganized the choregia, probably in 307, 
making the Demos the nominal choregus for all contests, and 
laying upon the agonethet a large part, at any rate, of the ex- 
pense of the festival. This would encourage still more the ten- 
dency to cut down the expenses of the chorus, and explains the 
occasional omission of the dramatic contests which the inscrip- 
tions begin to record soon afterwards. The history of the 
choregia, therefore, would lead us to believe that the comic 
chorus was generally well sustained until after 350; that before 
825 it was possibly neglected, and that after 307 it was probably 
rapidly reduced in importance until it finally disappeared. No 
doubt Philemon, and Menander, who was under the influence of 
Aristotle’s teaching, resisted the tendency as long as possible. 
But the ties of the chorus to comedy were gradually growing 
weaker. In the course of the century comedy had had time to 
adapt itself to the changing conditions, so that when at last the 
chorus was abandoned there was no sudden change in the nature 
of comedy itself, such as would have resulted from the loss of the 
chorus a century earlier. 

It remains to discuss the character of the chorus of the mid- 
dle comedy. We are told by Platonius and the Vita that the 
Plutus is a representative of the second period. But the diminu- 
tion in the importance of its chorus may have been due to peculiar 

“Haren, Att. Theat. p. 81, says that it was due to ‘the disappearance of the | 
chorus from comedy.’’ But the first known occurrence of the new arrangement 
was at the performance of the Plutus, which itself has a not inconsiderable chorus. 

There is no reason for thinking with Wilamowitz, Aristotle und Athen 1, 


254, note, that the increase to five and the tribal choregia were parts of the same 
change. 
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play produced certainly during the last half of the fourth century 
should have no little weight in favor of my contention. 

In view of these considerations the opinion of Bernhardy 
(Grundr. d. gr. Litt. 11, 2, p. 676), that, although more than half of 
the poets of the old comedy lived on far into the period of the 
middle comedy, yet there was no organic connection between the 
middle and the old, seems preposterous, and the claim of Fielitz, 
that the middle comedy really belonged to the new, is in contra- 
diction to both tradition and fact. As to the character of the 
chorus in this intermediate period, while I grant that it steadily 
diminished in importance, especially as regards its melic func 
tions, and especially toward the end of the fourth century, yet I 
trust that I have been able to show that it exhibited external 
characteristics that might actually be called Arstophanic. The 
scanty remains do not furnish proof of this in abundance, and yet 
one may fairly claim at least that the chorus of the middle 
comedy should be taken into consideration in the discussion of 
the stage question. 

The question of the chorus in reproductions of old tragedies 
does not require a separate discussion, if, as I believe, it held its 
place in new tragedies down to a very late period. We know 
that almost every one of the extant plays of Euripides was 
brought out at the time of Lucian and Plutarch (Welcker, Gr. 
Trag. 1818 ΕἾ, Schultze, WV. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1887, 117 ff). And 
yet they without exception demand that the chorus should be in 
easy and intimate connection with the actors. In the multitude 
of references there is only one to warrant the supposition that 
they were ever given without their choruses, or so changed that 
the chorus could have been separated from the actors by a 
Vitruvian stage. This exception is Dio Chrysostom 19, 487 R, 
who speaks of the omission of τὰ περὶ τὰ μέλη. But Welcker has 
shown (ἰ. c. p. 1819) that this passage refers only to the tragic reci- 
tations at minor festivals. At such a recitation, however, it was 
quite as possible that the choral parts should be selected and the 
dialogue omitted; as when the actor Jason and his choreutae per- 
formed a part of the Bacchae of Euripides before the Armenian 
king after the death of Crassus (Plut. Crassus 32), and when 
Satyros of Samos gave at Delphi a κιθάρισμα from the same piece 
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chorus was perfectly natural. The principal cost of the old 
chorus was in the training for the orchestic and melic parts. The 
léast expensive and the most practically dramatic function was 
the last to be given up. The erection of the low stage of Nero 
in the theatre at Athens was the first outward sign of the diminu- 
tion of the chorus in one of its functions. From that time on it 
took its position on the stage as in the Roman theatre. Up tc 
that time it had occupied the level of the orchestra with the actors. 


Fpwasp Capps. 
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brick, and a single slab of marble formed the partition between it 
and the companion tomb. A little west of A was found a sarco- 
phagus of Pentelic marble. The only decoration on the body of 
the sarcophagus was a simple moulding on the front and ends; 
the lid was roof-shaped, the gable as shown in Fig. 2, the roof 
proper covered with the scale-like tile pattern illustrated ἴῃ ἘΦ. 
᾿Αρχ., 1890, Πίν. 9, a sarcophagus from Patras, No. 1186 in 


yoang Awoeproy 


Kephissia Street. 


Fig. 1—PLan oF Mr. MERLIN’s Hovuse. 


the National Museum. (It is worth noting that this No. 1186 
has on the back essentially the same design as the gable here 
illustrated ; and that the same roof-pattern appears on two or three 
of the sarcophagi from Sidon, now in the New Museum in Con- 
stantinople, as well as on several other sarcophagi in the National 
Museum in Athens.) The top had been broken open, but the 
despoilers had overlooked a plain gold ring which was still with- 
in the sarcophagus. Near C was a large cippus of Hymettus 
marble, inclined perhaps 40 degrees from the vertical, in such 
a way that the top, with the inscription, had to be broken to 
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aqueducts, as indicated in Fig. 1 by dotted lines. From E an 
aqueduct was followed in a westerly direction to the street line. 
In the walls of F and G were found reliefs and inscriptions de- 
scribed below under Nos. 2, 8 and 4, together with fragments of 
one or more richly carved sarcophagi of Pentelic marble. In the 
well D was a terra-cotta lamp of graceful form and decoration, 
with four or five small drinking-cups of reddish clay, undecorated 
and unvarnished, of the general shape 222 in the Berlin vase 
catalogue. 

The location of these finds has been given in detail because of 
their bearing upon a question of Athenian topography. It is 
clear we have here the northern limit, at this point, of the ceme- 
tery along the northern side of an important road leading from 
one of the eastern gates of the city. There can be no doubt that 
the richer tombs were nearest to this road, the poorer ones farther 
away. Besides, if the road ran immediately to the north of the 
line DH, some trace of it would have been brought to light, and 
another line of tombs would certainly have been revealed on the 
other side of the street; for the apse-like projection on the north- 
ern side of the house extends at least 12 m. beyond the limit of 
the graves found. The road must therefore have run to the 
south of B, and presumably several meters to the south, to allow 
for the probable width of the fringe of richer tombs. The line 
A-K is 14m., the point B 9.25 m. from the present line of 
Kephissia Street. The ancient road is thus located, at this point, 
very near the line of the modern road. And if one observes the 
nature of the ground in this region, as shown by the Mveaulinien 
on Kaupert’s map, it will be seen that this is about the most natu- 
ral line of communication with the country east and northeast of 
Athens, if one considers grade as well as direction. The sketch- 
map (Fig. 3) will serve to indicate Curtius’ conjectural location of 
roads and wall in this vicinity and the amount of correction 
which these finds enable us to make. The lot on which the 
graves were found is shaded, as are two other sites where simi- 
lar remains, probably belonging to the same cemetery, had pre- 
viously been excavated. That in Muses Street 1s a house which 
belonged to Dr. Schliemann, who reported on the discoveries in 
the Athenian Mittheilungen, x111 (1888), pp. 207 ff; the topographical 
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Merlin’s new house and the Royal Garden opposite. The name 
of the gate is perhaps not yet determined beyond question; but 
Doerpteld’s identification of it with the gate of Diochares,’ in con- 
nection with his location of the Eridanus and Lyceum, has more 
in its favor than the older identification with the Diomeian gate. 
As regards the wall of Iladrian, I can add nothing certain, except 
that the gate cannot have stood where Curtius’ conjecture placed 
it. This follows naturally from what is said above about the 
road. The inscriptions and reliefs discovered cannot be dated 
precisely, and may have been all earlier than Hadrian’s time, so 
that it is possible that his wall was built between B and the pres. 
ent street; a deep trench from B to the street would settle the 
question. 

The following monuments call for fuller notice. 

1. Large cippus of bluish marble found at C on Fig. 1, inclined 
some 40 degrees from the vertical, the base never fully excavated. 
The top, with the inscription, was broken when I saw it, but the 
fragments were near by and all the letters clearly legible, as 
follows : 


ΚΛΑΥΔΙΟΞ Κλαύδιος 
ΡΗΞΙΜΑχοξ Ῥησίμαχος 
EZOIOY ἐξ Οἴου 


The name ῬῬησίμαχος is unknown and strange; one is tempted 
to read ῬῬηξίμαχος, although = was perfectly clear. 

2. Lower part of a stele of Pentelic marble, of the form shown 
in Fig. 4, found in the wall 
of one of the reservoirs, now In 
the Library of the American 
School at Athens. The mould- 
ing is broken off on the back, 
right side, and most of the 
front, to make it more service- 
able as building material; how 
much is wanting at the top 15. Fie. 4.—Fraoment or InscriBep 
uncertain. The height — pre- STELE. 
served is 14.5 ¢m.; the width of the shaft, without the moulding at 


8 Der Eridanos, Ath. Mitth., x111 (1888), pp. 211 ff. 
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which is the work of an ordinary artisan. The inscription on the 
architrave above the figure, in letters 1 cm. high in the upper 
line, distinctly less in the crowded lower line, still retaining traces 
of red, reads : 


Fis. 6.—Srere or Sratia. 


CTATIANOAAAOYCAN 
dIAANAPIACTPY®WNANC 
CTHCEN 
Στατίαν θάλλουσαν | φιλανδρίας Τρύφων ἀνέ] στησεν. 
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The letters in general are rather broad, particularly H. Such 
a genitive of cause as φιλανδρίας, without preposition, is unusual 
with a verb like ἀνέστησεν. θάλλουσαν seems to mean in the bloom 
of life. 


Fie, 6.—Srxix or a Boy. 


4, Stele of Pentelic marble with relief (Fig. 6), found in the 
wall of the same reservoir with the preceding, in three pieces, 
with another crack near the bottom, reaching not quite across. 
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The total height is 64 cm.; breadth, 37-39 em.; thickness, 7-9 
em.; the field of the relief is 41 cm. by 27 cm., concave, varying 
in depth from 1 cm. at the edge to 2.5 cm. The relief is of very 
poor work, and represents a naked boy standing en face, the left 
hand at the side, holding a ball, the right hand holding a bird 
against the breast. The inscription consists of four hexameters, 
irregularly cut, in letters ranging from 0.5 to 1 cm. high; the 
first three verses above the relief, the fourth verse broken into 
five lines and placed at the left of the child’s head. Endeavoring 
to get the thirty-eight letters of line two and the forty-one letters 
of line three into the same space as the thirty-two letters of line 
one, the stone-cutter so far miscalculated as exactly to reverse 
the relation of lengths; line three comes out shortest as regards 
space, and line two the next shortest. The letters are of about 
the same style as in the preceding, and read: 
TICTTEYCACAIAHTONHTTIONHPTTACACHMWN 
TONFAYKEPONTECOAWNAKATHI AT ECOYKEAEHCAC 
TOBPES0CE = MHNWNTOKAAONBPE SOCWCTTIKPONAAT OC 
AEIAAIOIC 
CTONEECC!I 
TTETT PWM 
ENHE=E 
TEAECCAC 
Τί σπεύσας, ᾿Α ίδη, τὸν ἥπιον ἥρπασας ἡμῶν 
τὸν γλυκερόν τε Σόλωνα ; κατήγαγες οὐκ ἐλεήσας 
τὸ βρέφος δξ μηνῶν, τὸ καλὸν βρέφος. ὡς πικρὸν ἄλγος 
δειλαίοις γονέεσσι, Πεπρωμένη, ἐξετέλεσσας. 

There is a metrical irregularity in the first line, where τόν has 
the place of a long syllable, and ἤπιον is an unusual epithet for a 
six months’ babe. But among the metrical inscriptions discussed 
by Allen are‘ three hexamceters with a short syllable for a long 
one in the same place in the line, one being from Athens of the 
fourth century B. c., one from Thessaly, and one from Meta- 
pontum ; and ἤπιος in the sense of gentle is not so rare as to be 
Impossible here. The simple pathos of the lines gives them a 
literary value that is unusual in grave inscriptions. 

Tuomas Dwicut GooDELt. 

Athens, April, 1895. 


* Papers of the American School, vol. 1v, p. 78. 
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chips from the drapery. It was found some 2.5 m. below the 
surface of the ground, lying on its side, which accounts for the 


corrosion of the surface of the marble on the right as one faces 
the relief. 


Fic. 7.—Sre.e or 4 DaMAscEene. 


Between two parastades, surmounted by an inscribed archi- 
trave, is the figure of a middle-aged man, 1.62 m. in height, 
standing with his weight resting on the right foot, which is 
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closest analogy I have found is a Roman head in the National 
Museum (Kabbadias, 345), in which case, however, the individual 
locks on the forehead are worked separately in the usual manner. 

In working the folds of the mantle more pains are taken than 
anywhere else, even those parts not intended to be seen being 
carefully cut and smoothed. But the impression given by the 
work, as a whole, is that it is done by rote, from school-training, 
and not from careful observation of a model. There is lacking 
the delicacy, the illusion of really fine work. We never forget 
that the material is marble; it is a solid, in spite of the attempt 
to render the forms of the body beneath the soft outer garment. 
Surface finish is aimed at in the hem of the χιτών about the neck 
and on the front of the ἱμάτιον, the latter being further deco- 
rated by a tassel at the corner, which serves also as a weight for 
that loose portion of the garment. The details of the sandal 
straps show similar care. 

On the other hand, the back of the head is scarcely rounded, 
but runs from its highest part nearly horizontally into the ground 
of the relief, instead of being cut more or less free. The right 
ear is higher than the left, the left eye higher than the right— 
things hardly done purposely. As compared with the chest, the 
head projects much too far—it is the point of the highest relief’; 
the distance of the eyebrows from the background is .205 m., 
that of the chest but .118 m. (The former extends .105 m. be- 
vond the architrave). The result is that the chest appears very 
imperfectly developed. 

Turning to the architectural framing, we note that the andtue- 
capitals are made of more elaborate moulding-forms than those 
of the fourth-century reliefs, and are not cut with the mathemati- 
cal precision desirable. The outer side of the antae 1s left quite 
rough, particularly at the base, even above the level where it 
would be covered when set up. The back of the stele is scarcely 
worked—not even rough-finished—so that its thickness varies 
considerably. 

It is evident from the appearance of the séele, as compared with 
others, as well as from the presence of a square iron dowel broken 
off flush with the surface in the centre of the top, that something 
made of a separate piece of marble was once attached there v 
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for another name preceding it. Aedxos is a possibility; the chief 
objection to it being the infrequency of its occurrence. Σέλευκος 
is a frequent name and one not unfitting for the father of a Dam- 
ascene. If this is adopted, we have still room before it for a 
name of five letters; but what this was, it is idle to speculate. 
Epigraphical evidence for natives of Damascus in Athens is scanty, 
the only other grave-inscription which I have found being 
Κλεοπάτρα Διοφάντου Δαμασκηνή (CIA. 1117, 2406; Koumanoudes, 


1089). 
The date of our stele is a matter of some interest from its topo- 


graphical bearing. Three possibilities are open in this connec- 
tion: 

(1) It is before the time of Hadrian, and included later by the 
city wall built by him on the east side of Athens, making Novae 
Athenae. 

(2) It is before the time of Hadrian, but was excluded later by 
the new city wall. 

(3) It is later than Hadrian, and therefore outside the new 
wall. 

Unfortunately the style of the letters of the inscription cannot 
be ascribed with certainty to one or the other period, though the 
probabilities seem in favor of its being later than Hadrian and 
accordingly outside his wall. 

At this period Athens was still the resort of men from all over 
the civilized world, drawn thither to enjoy the intellectual oppor- 
tunities which she offered. Perhaps our unknown Damascene 
was among such. His expression of face is intellectual—let us 
call him a philosopher. His monument, by its size, shows him a 
person of some wealth, and in its simplicity has a suggestion of 
fourth-century work; and that, too, at a period when the public 
taste tended to prefer the florid and over-elaborate. 
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A SACRIFICIAL CALENDAR FROM THE ATTIC EPAKRIA. 


